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An Important Grain Exporter. 

Much strife prevails between the va- 
rious shipping interests and export points 
to secure the business of handling the sur- 
plus grain crop while en route from the 
west to Europe. In view of this it will 
prove interesting at this time to note brief- 
ly in this article something of the Newport 
News route. No port has shown greater 
growth in recent years in the grain export 
trade than this southern terminal, and the 
more northern seaboard cities are making 
their usual fight to get a full share of the 
business. Much of the time Newport 
News holds an advantage over New York 
and Boston, for example, in relatively low- 
er rates of freight from the west and lower 
cost of transferring 
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Ibs each) flour. A few of them are 
provided for carrying beef cattle, but up 
to the present New York and Boston get 
the most of this trade. 

Train loads of grain run solid from some 
of the larger western cities to Newport 
News, and it is possible to move merchan- 
dise of this description from Chicago and 
St Louis to London or Liverpool in 20 days 
or less. East-bound ireight rates have 
been seriously cut, both by lake and all 
rail lines between western points and the 
Atlantic seaboard, and there is a gen- 
eral scramble on the part of all 
transportation companies to get the 
business. This lowering of interior 
freights should inure to the benefit of 
the producer. 


also 
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was disposing of his crop. Just how much 
or the big advance in wheat may be attrib- 
uted to the operations of Leiter can never 
be known. It is everywhere conceded, how- 
ever, that he was responsible for some of 
the upturn. Back of all, of course, was the 
established shortage in the world’s crop and 
the urgent necessities of western Europe, 
this alone having sufficient potentiality to 
bring an important advance. 

As for the future of wheat prices, which 
in turn exert so powerful an influence 
over other cereals, it seems fair to pre- 
sume that with the bears holding in con 
trol during the latter half of June and muc‘a 
of July, prices have been forced in a meagre 
ure to a level too low, as they were too high 
during May. Furthermore, if the crop is 

phenomenally large 
and instrumental in 





the grain to ocean 
steamer. With its 
terminal facilities at 
tidewater, Newport 
News escapes’ the 
lighterage charge of 
New York, this being 
the cost of transfer- 
ring grain from ele- 
vator or western car 
to a small boat from 
which it is placed in 
the hold of ocean-go- 
ing vessel. 

In addition to the 
extensive business of 
Newport News in ex- 
porting grain and 
farm produce, __ etc, 
there are located at 
that city on the 
mouth of the James 
river a very exten- 
sive ship building 
yard and dry dock. 
A characteristic scene 
at this busy place is 
shown in our illus- 
tration. As in lake 
carriers, so in ocean- 
going freight vessels, 
vast improvements 
have been made _ in 
the past few years, 
until the freight boat 
of to-day seems near- 
ly perfect so far as 
safety, practical 
speed and economy 
of room are concern- 
ed. A splendid steel 
freight vessel, typical 
of present modern 
steamship construc- 
tion, recently com- 
pleted at Newport 
News, includes’ the 
following character- 
istics: Total length 
406 ft, breadth 48 ft, 
depth exceeding 34 ft: 
ged with two steel pole masts and the 
necessary booms for handling cargo,  to- 
gether with steam hoisting engines; 
vessel steered by steam; steam windlass 
and capstans for handling anchors and 
hawsers; triple expansion engine with 
three cranks; cylinders 32, 52 and 85 in in 
diameter by 54-in stroke of piston, work- 
ing under 167 lbs of steam: three double 
steam boilers with furnaces at each 
end; two fire rooms and one smoke stack: 
vessel lighted throughout by electricity. 
It requires from 36 to 40 hours to unload 
and load one of these vessels. Some of 
these have a capacity for 175,000 sacks (140 





tries. 


three decks, rig- 


piers wrought serious loss last year. 
largest class of vessels to load full cargo alongside any pier. 
a capacity of 1,750,000 bushels. 


NEWPORT NEWS TERMINAL DOCK AND ELEVATORS 


The railroad terminals and dock system at Newport News, Va, are very extensive. 
The capacious piers in the foreground accommodate a large number of ocean ves- 
sels; and at one of these, millions of bushels of western grain are 
from warehouse to hold of steamer for shipment to Europe and other foreign coun- 
Other piers are for coastwise and domestic trade. 


Twelve [flonths of Good Wheat Prices. 


In contemplating the higher level for 
some of the principal farm products, not- 
ably wheat, during the past year, the point 
must not be lost to view that the price ad- 
vance came sufficiently early to permit the 
grower to secure a large measure of profit 
therefrom. Too often, taking one year with 
another, the advance is secured after the 
crop has left the farmer and is in second 
hands. In this instance, however, 
the wheat advance came at the very outset 
of the marketing of the ’97 crop in Aug of 
last year, and prices ruled continuously 
high during the period in which the farmer 


An extensive fire among the 


There is sufficient depth of water to enable the 
The grain elevator has 


the lowering of prices 
this must be offset 
by the immense ton- 
nage, some of our 
growers in the 
winter wheat belt 
reporting a 
yield of 25 to 30 bu to 
the acre. Recent re- 
ports of rust, ete, 
modify these condi- 
tions. Cost of trans- 
portation has never 
been more favorable 
to the producer. Mid- 
summer findsthelake 
rate, Chicago to Buf- 
falo, % to 1c per bu 
on grain, and corn is 
being carried by lake 
and canal, 1000 miles, 
Chicago to New York 
city, for 3%c or less 
per bu. Never has 
the west had low- 
er transportation 
charges on its pro- 
ductsto the seacoast. 

The Increased Use 
of Condensed Milk 
is shown in the rapid 
gain in England’s im- 
ports. During '97 im- 
ports of condensed 
milk into the U K, 
chiefly from France 
and Holland, were 
756,000 cwts compar- 
ed with 611 in ’96, 545 
in ’95, 529 in ’94, and 
501,000 cwts in ’93. Of 
the amount first 
named the U S sup- 
plied last year 39,- 
000 cwts or three-fold 
the small amount of 
the previous year, 
and compared with 
less than 2000 cwts in ’'94, and 10,000 cwts 
in ’°93. Meanwhile England’s imports of 
fresh milk have fallen off from 162,000 gals 
in ’94, almost exclusively from Sweden and 
Holland, to 23,000 gals in ’96, but increased 
to 140,000 gals in ’97. 


Loss of Dry Matter in Corn Silage— 
The necessary loss appears to be consider- 
ably less than 10 per cent and is probably 
as low as 5 to 8 per cent, according to in- 
vestigations made by Prof King of the 
Wisconsin station. If this is true in all 
cases it 's a very important matter, as by 
building good silos and handling the en- 
silage properly the loss is reduced 10 to 15 
per cent. 
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How to Build a Round Barn. 


W. D. TEEPLE AND N. 8. SPENCER, ILLINOIS, 


The accompanying illustrations are of 
ylans for a 16-sided barn, circumscribed 
ty a circle with a radius of 30 ft. There 
B no economy in building a strictly round 
yarn, as curved walls, sills, cornice and 
‘oofing are very expensive and offset the 
rifling gain in floor space. 

The basement floor is 2 ft 6 in below 
trade, and is made of a 4-inch layer of 
tinder concrete, covered by a 2-inch plank 
joor where cows stand. The stable pro- 
yer has a capacity of 40 head. Beside this, 
the basement contains two large 
tompartments for a hospital, a 
ralf pen, feed bins, and grain 
bin, all handy for feeding stock. 
Both these bins have chutes 
trom larger bins above. Two 
hay chutes are centrally located, 
and run directly to the mow. A 
stanchion lever near the main 
djoor makes it possible to release 
all cows at once. A stair runs 
'rom near the door to main floor 
which is used as a stable, with 
stalls for eight horses. It has 
a harness closet, feed bin and 
large granary. A large open 
Hoor may be utilized for storage, 
grinding, or other purposes— 
more stable room if needed. 
There is no stair to mow on plan, 
but sufficient room to insert one. 

The mow is covered by a self- 
supporting roof. A double plate 
tests on the studding, support- 
Ing a system of rafters, which in 
turn support another plate, and 
to on. The roof plan is shown 
m Fig 4. <An octagonal king 
post runs down in the center to 
Bupport one end of the hay 
track, the other end of which is 
supported by a car attached to a 
tircular track, thus allowing it 
to swing around like a clock hand, and de- 
liver hay at any point in the mow. The 
track is steadied by an auxiliary arrange- 
ment at its center. It can be operated by 
the man in the mow without interfering 
with unloading operations. To make the 
tar return easier, the pivoted end is hung 
six inches lower than the other. 

This barn is framed after the balloon- 
frame system, described in your journal 
Nec 11, 1897, and may be considered an ex- 
ample of it. The outside walls consist of 
ix8-inch studding, three at each angle, with 
nail girts between. The plates and sills 
ure double, of 2x8-inch stuff, lapped and 
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well spiked at the angles. The stability 
of the roof depends on the security with 
which its plate is spiked at angles, and 
sheathing nailed to hip rafters. Of course 
the inside framing is as ordinarily made, 
except that instead of tenoning girts to 
posts, posts are cut off, and girts laid 
across on hanger-plates. Where girts cut 
cver posts, fish-plates tie them. All bracing 
is done with 2x8-inch scantling spiked on. 
See Fig 1. The ground plans and elevation 
here illustrated are drawn to a scale. The 
cut showing portion of rafters is drawn on 
a much smaller scale. 

The bill of material is yery much con- 





CROSS SECTION OF ELEVATION. 


FIG 1, 


densed, for if itemized in detail it would 
be far beyond space for publication. Door 
stuff is provided in general bill. The labor 
item is very low as owner may furnish 
much of it himself. Item for grouting 
basement may be omitted, if so desired, 
cutting the bill down about one-third. 
CONDENSED BILL OF MATERIAL. 


Excavation, 1900 cu yds at 15c, $285. 
Masonry for walls, 4228 cu ft stone at #10, 422.80 
or 95,118 brick at #9 M, 856.09 
Floor, @ bbls cement at #2, 
120 cu yds sand at 30c, 4 . 
Framing lumber, 4120 ft 8x10 in 20s, girts 
and posts at $13, 53. 
ft 2x6 in 12s, stanchions, a fi, 39.00 


120.60 £263.00 
36.00 to 1297.00 


1,632 ft 2x12 in, rough floor, at $12, 139.58 


1 
1152 ft 2x6 in 12s, nail girts, at $10, 



































5260 ft 2x12 in 





4075 ft 2x10 in 10s and 12s, joists, at $13, 121.36 
1165 ft 2x8 in 14s, sills and plates, 4368 ft 
2x8 in 14s, rafters, 5533 ft at $13, 71.92 
2288 ft 2x8 in 22s, studs, at $16, 36.60 
3328 ft 2x8in 16s, roof plate, b, at #13, 43.26 
2946 ft 2x8 in 12s, roof plate, c, at $13, 38.26 
1200 ft 2x4, cupola and inside bracing, 12.00 
5000 ft No 1, 12 in sheathing, at #10, 50.00 
4000 [t No 2, roof sheathing, at $10, 40.00 
40 M Star-A-Star shingles, at £2, 86.00 $726.53 
er yy ; 224 ft 12 in B finish, 192 ft 
6in B finish, 192 ft crown molding, 
at $17, 10.33 
Door and window finishing, 250 ft 6 in 
18, 170 ft @ in 18s, at $20, 8.40 
3000 ft match flooring, pars and4doors, 45.00 
18 10x12 in 4 It sash, at 45c, 8.10 
4250 ft battening at $3.50, 14.87 $86.70 
Iron work, track, hardware, 95.00 
Paint, oil, etc, 199.00 $2101.03 
Labor, 120.00 to 2534.23 
Cotton Growing in South 


America—Special attention is 
being given the culture of cot- 
ton in Chile and Peru. In con- 
nection with the agricultural 
feature, there is an evident pur- 
Dose to build up important man- 
ufacturing interests. According 
to the June bulletin of the bu- 
reau of American republics, in 
Chile the first step in th:t di- 
rection has already been taken 
by the government by abolishing 
until 1902 the duty on textile 
machinery; in consequence large 
quantities adapted to that work 
have been shipped from the U §, 





Wide Tire Experience—I 
have used a set of steel wheels 
two years and they proved a suc- 
cess, as they never roll the mud 
as the narrow tire with 
wooden felloes and spokes, and I 
think Missouri mud will roll 
if it will anywhere. I used them 
anywhere and everywhere, hard 
roads, dusty roads, in deep mud, 
and in soft. Deep mud is where 
I found their advantage over 
narrow tires the greatest, and in 
handling and loading anything 
and everything they are better 
by a great deal than narrow tires.—{J. E. 
Hollar. 





The Interior Walls of the Silo should be 
as smooth as possible and then there must 
be no cross rods or projections of any kind 
as these prevent complete packing and 
consequent rotting. 





I consider your paper the best agricul- 
tural paper printed. Its advice on when and 
how to dispose of crops is superior to any 
I know of.—[George M. Foster, Washington 
ca Be 2. 



















































































FIG 3. 





PLAN OF BASEMENT. 











FiG 3. 
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PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 





Cattle Feeding on a Large Scale, 


M. GILFILLAN, MINNESOTA. 





I feed about 300 head of steers each year, 
shipping them to Chicago when they ap- 
proximate 1400 Ibs. They are usually in 
prime condition and most of them are 
bought for export. I usually buy the calves 
when five to eight months old from neigh- 
boring farmers. They are about half or 
three-quarters Shorthorn. For my own 
part, I would prefer feeding Polled Angus, 
if I could get them, as I consider them 
hardier. I began 13 years ago with the 
Angus cattle, but it was too great a task 
to convince people that they were desirable. 
About six years ago, I abandoned black 
cattle and now breed Shorthorns, which I 
sell to my neighbors. Calves six months 
old usually bring me about $25 each. Cat- 
tle of this grade are worth four or five 
times as much. My object is to improve 
the blood of the cattle in the neighbor- 
hood so that when I buy the calves I can 
get good feeders. ‘ 

There are no set rules for feeding. The 
condition of the cattle, the price of the dif- 
ferent kinds of feeds, the relative abun- 
dance of each, and the preferences of the 
feeder will determine what must be used. 
When shelter is needed, my cattle always 
have barns and sheds to run in and where 
they can be fed and watered if necessary. 
I abandoned the stall and stanchion method 
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POSITION OF RAFTERS. 


FIG 4. 


long ago. My general plan is about as fol- 
lows: I plan to send about 150 steers to 
market Nov l._ I feed a peck of corn daily 
from Jan 1 of that year until May 1, then 
turn them into pasture and continue feed- 
ing the same amount of grain until Aug 
1. At this time they are put on a full 
feed of shelled corn with about 1 lb of oil 
meal daily until Sept 1 when they re- 
ceive 3 lbs of oil meal each day until they 
are marketed. During this period of three 
months, I aim to keep corn constantly in 
the feed troughs. Water is at hand at all 
times. The cattle when sold are about 31 
months old. 

The second lot of cattle, of about the 
same number, I begin feeding Jan 1, and 
give them about 8 lbs each of corn and in 
addition all the hay, fodder or coarse 
roughage they will eat until grass comes, 
then I increase the corn ration to about 12 
lbs daily, feeding this amount until Sept 
1, after which they are put on a full feed 
of shock corn, and so kept until about Nov 
1. After this they are given a full feed of 
husked corn with 3 Ibs of the meal to finish. 
They are generally ready for market about 
Dec 20. These are shipped when 33 months 
old. The cattle that are fed corn in the 
shock are fed in two large pastures, which 
are covered with a heavy coating of blue 
grass. These are changed each day and 
are followed by stock cattle, which eat up 
much that the fattening stock will leave. 
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Creamery Patrons who receive checks in 
payment for milk little realize the burden 
of the new war tax. Some of the large 
creameries, notably in the west, with 


LIVE STOCK “AND DAIRY 


patrons numbering fully 2,000, pay by 
check monthly and the affixing of a 2c 
stamp on each check means $40 per month 
to the government, or half the wages of a 
good butter maker. The necessity of stamp- 
ing checks is inducing some creamery man- 
agers to draw a lump sum from the bank 
on pay day and use the envelope system. 





Stable Feeding of Cows in Summer. 





Among the thrifty dairymen at Concord, 
Mass, is Urban Derby. He keeps about 
46 cows in winter and half as many in 
summer. Milking is done at 4 a m, the 
cows are then turned out to pasture until 
about 11 o’clock, when they are driven into 
the barn and given their grain, followed by 
hay and then are watered. They are 
milked quite early in the evening, given 
a grain ration and some soiling crop or 
fresh hay. The grain is usually corn meal, 
dried brewérs’ sprouts or wheat shorts, 
and some linseed or cottonseed meal. The 
same grain is given in summer as in win- 
ter. Peas and oats, sowed at the rate of 
2 bu of each per acre, makes over 3 tons 
of hay per acre and is off in time for a 
second crop, for which fodder corn is 
planted. Bean vine hay at $12 is fed in 
small quantities at night and seems to be 
a useful offset to exclusive green fodder. 





The French Duty on Horses has been in- 
creased considerably, a new law taking ef- 
fect this spring. The new tariff is $20 to 
40 per head according to age and descrip- 
tion, with colts 10 to 15. The old rate was 
about 6 per head for horses and 4 for colts. 
The increased duties are attributed to the 
demands made by the Normandy breeders, 
who have been alarmed by the recent in- 
crease in imports from America. 





Closed Teat—Subscriber has a cow with 
teat closed. It is open now, but very lit- 
tle milk comes through it and it is some- 
times bloody. Use a milk tube to draw off 
the milk. The glands of that quarter are 
not in a healthy condition. Bathe the part 
and rub in well a little soap liniment after 
each milking. 





Enlarged Scrotum—J. W. has some pigs 
which were operated upon some time ago, 
the parts healed but it has left bunches 
which seem to contain hard lumps and 
some soft matter. It will be necessary to 
open the bunches, to remove the hard and 
soft matter, and to dress the part once a 
day with a lotion made by mixing % oz 
acetate of lead, % oz carbolic acid and 1 pt 
of water. Shake up well before using. 





Enlarged Hock Joint—Subscriber (N H) 


has a horse which has an enlargement on 
bis hock joint. It has been enlarging for 
several years and now the 
horse is very lame. It is 
likely the bones of the hock 
are affected, causing the 
lameness. As soon as the 
joint is well from the effects 
of the blisters that have 
been applied, mix 1 dr of 
biniodide of mercury, 2 dr 
of cantharides with 2 oz of 
lard. Rub a third of this 
on each side of the joint; let 





BOG SPAVIN 


it remain on for 24 hours, 

(enlarged hock then wash off and rub on a 
joint). little vaseline; then let it 
alone for three weeks, and 

then apply another third in the same 
way; also the third application. If after 


three months of rest the horse still goes 
lame have him fired by a qualified veteri- 
nary surgeon. 


I thank you for your year book. It is tru- 
ly a prize.—[B. F. Rockefellow, Freemont 
Co, Col. 
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The Best Silo, Ho wer. Thresh- 
er, Clover-huller, Dog-power, axe 
er and Binder, Fanning-mill, 
Feed-mill, Saw-machine (circular and 
drag), Land-roller, Steam-engine, Ensil- 
age and fodder-cutter, Shredder, Root- 
cutter, Corn aka len mac 
. D. . Manufacturer, 
” Cobleskill, N. Y. 
/gePlease tell what you wish to 
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It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


-wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 








SO HANDY 


An ao which fits a variety of 
Uses ga.ves much ay the farm 


KEYSTONE 


Barrel Cart, 
with box at- 
tach- 
ment 
Good for mov- 
/ ing swill bar- 
rels or haul- 
a ing water for 
auy purpose, 
Splendid for small spraying outfit. 
With box on it holds more than a wheelbarrow and 
is easier to handle. Complete, or without barrel or box. 
Get circulars and prices. EYSTONE MFG. CO., 
32 River Street, Sterling, 111. 


rat “HOOVER” DIGGER 
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POTATOES thle Paper 
Resid Clean 
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and get book FREE. 
Cheap, 
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By $35 
Cm 2 


[)Si SCALES 


Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 











OSGOOD SCALE CO., Biryovie™ 
WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
MANUFAC TURED BY 


\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
\ : ITHACA, N.Y. 
| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
"& DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


i SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
EOS ADORESS WILLIAMS BROBITHACA.N.V 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*%-A-*& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new mater 
CHICACO HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 


rut Chiecgs Pestotioe Buildiee 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 
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How Plants Take Nitrogen from the Air. 





BY DR G. E. STONE, 
Professor of Botany, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

The question as to whether or not plants 
can take up any appreciable quantity of 
nitrogen from the air has long engaged the 
attention of chemists and vegetable physi- 
ologists. As far back as 100 years ago 
Priestley and Ingenhousz made experiments 
from which they concluded that plants 
were capable of taking nitrogen from the 
air. Their methods were quite crude, and 
their conclusions have been disputed by 
many modern chemists who have employed 
more refined methods of experimenting. 

The subsequent experiments made by 
Senebier and de Saussure led them to con- 
clude that the absorption of free nitrogen 
was not possible, and Boussingault, as well 
as Lawes and Gilbert, arrived at the same 
conclusions as de Saussure, but by a dif- 
ferent method. Instead of determining the 
composition of the air in a close receiver 
containing the plant at the beginning and 
at the end of the experiment, they deter- 
mined the amount of nitrogen tn the seed 
and then allowed a similar seed to germi- 
nate under such conditions that no nitrogen 
except the free nitrogen of the air could 
have access to it. They found that the 
amount of nitrogen in the seedling was not 
greater than that in the seed and they con- 
cluded that the young plant had not taken 
up the gas from the air. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that other experimenters 
have within a few years obtained results 
which they claimed supports the idea ad- 
vanced by Priestley and Ingenhousz over a 
century ago. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the air 
contains 79 per cent of nitrogen, the great 
source of nitrogen for the plant has been 
the soil. Every farmer well knows he must 
furnish this substance in some form to the 
soil in the manure or fertilizer which he 
applies to it. 

There are a large number of plants, how- 
ever, most of which belong to the pea fam- 
ily (legumes) that are capable of taking 
this nitrogen indirectly from the air, thus 
forming an exception to the great majority 
of plants in this respect. It has been 
known for many years that the roots of 
leguminous plants are covered with tuber- 
cles or 1 »dules, but what significance these 
nodules possessed to the plant was not 
known until within a few years. In 1866 
Wornonin, a German scientist, observed 
bacteria in the nodules of certain legumi- 
nous plants, but supposed them to be of a 
Parasitic mature, such as the organism 
found on the nodules of the cabbage and 
turnip, which is the result of injurious 
fungi. 

In 1879, Prof Frank of Berlin, a German 
botanist, called attention to the fact that 
the bacteria in the nodules were something 
more than ordinary parasites. But it re- 
mained for Hellriegel, in 1887, to show that 
there was some close relationship between 
these nodules of legumes and the assimila- 
tion of free nitrogen. Frank,ehowever, was 
the first to suspect their true character. 
He found that they were not true parasites, 
but that they existed in the plant for the 
mutual benefit of themselves and the host 
plant with which they were connected. 
This union of existence has long beenknown 
to occur in other plant organisms; for ex- 
ample, lichens are now known to be a com- 
bination of two distinct classes of organ- 
isms, an alga and a fungus, which live to- 


gether as a single prganism for the mutual’ 


benefit of each. 

On account of the rather unusual appear- 
ance and mode of life of the bacteria in the 
nodules, it was with difficulty that they 
were classified, and considerable discussion 
took place upon this subject. The bacteria 
as they are found in the nodules are con- 
siderably larger and of entirely different 
form than ordinary bacteria, but when 
cultivated in gelatine they do not present 
this characteristic. Their method of pene- 
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FORM AND ACTION OF THE NODULES, 
ALL HIGHLY MAGNIFIED EXCEPT A.—See also page 108. ° 


_ A shows characteristic nodules upon a root of the white lupine. B, cross seC- 
tion of a large nodule, the black areas indicating the infested regions. C, three in- 
fested cells of the nodule laden with bactePia. D, a cell in which most of the bacteria 
have disappeared, the nitrogen that they contained having been taken up by the 
plant. , E, separate or isolated bacteria that were grown in gelatine. F, separate 
bacteria from a clover nodule, showing how enormously gorged they were compared 
tc E. H, the same from a nodule on the pea root. K, cross section’ from the center 
part of a root of the pea: it shows one of the root hairs, and a gelatinous tube from 
the nodule going through the hairs and peNetrating into the cells of the root; the dark 
colored cells have already been infected, and in them cell division has begun. 














trating the root tissues by means of a 
gelatinous tube differs from the mode of 
life of other forms of micro-organisms. 

Schlosing and Laurent, in 1890, proved 
that peas fix free nitrogen, and that the 
bacteria in the nodules were the sole cause 
of the fixation. They weighed the gain of 
nitrogen in the plant and also the loss in 
the air, and by this method they were able 
to prove conclusively that peas did take 
free nitrogen from the air by means of the 
bacteria in the nodules. Additional proof 
of Schlosing and Laurent’s conclusions was 
furnished by the experiments of Lawes and 
Gilbert, who showed that leguminous 
plants when cultivated in sterilized earths 
and kept free from inoculation of bacteria 
during their growth, thus preventing them 
from developing nodules, do not acquire 
nitrogen from the air. 

Frank and Prazmowski, who had taken 
an active part in this question, arrived at 
similar conclusions in 1891, namely, that 
leguminous plants can take free nitrogen 
from the air and that this process takes 
place in some unknown way through the 
action of the bacteria contained in the 
hodules of their roots. See additional chart 
on page 108. 

[To be Concluded.] 
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New Cider Will Be Wanted. 





A profitable season in the cider and 
vinegar industry is among the reasonable 
probabilities in view of the favorable sur- 


roundings. The new season, now so near 
at hand, will not find a burdensome car- 
ry-over from last year, going prices are 


higher and the inquiry is fair tor both im- 
mediate and autumn delivery. Equally 
important is the established fact of only 
a moderate apple crop, with nothing like 
the pressure of offerings noted two years 
ago when the yield was so enormous. This 
means a lessened supply of apples which 
ordinarily are taken for cider purposes and 
for the evaporators. All these potent fac- 
tors are brought out through an investiga- 
tion justcompleted by American Agricultur- 
ist among orchardists and marufacturers 
of and dealers in cider and cider vinegar. 
As shown in our recent report relating to 
winter apples, so with soft autumn “cider” 
stock, the outlook is for only a moderate 
yield. New England will have a good 
many summer apples and so will Michigan 
and parts of a few other states of the mid- 
dle west; but in the main our returns from 
county correspondents point to only fair 
prospective yield. 

Stocks of old cider and cider vinegar 
are generally very much smaller than a 
year ago. In the cider beit of eastern New 
York only 10 to 40 per *cent as much cider 
stock is now on hand as last July; New 
England has some, and in the west our re- 
ports indicate perhaps half as much as 
last season. Prices are with occasional 
exceptions higher than a year ago. York 
state manufacturers on a large scale quote 
current rates on cider vinegar 8@9c per 


gal, including barrels, at the mill in car 
lots. The price a year ago was 6%@8c. 


In Michigan manufacturers are _ getting 
8@8l4c in a large way compared with 6@7c 
last year. Further west the price is close 
to 9@9%%c, or a fair advance over 12 months 
ago. At existing quotations there is a 
measurably satisfactory outward move- 
ment at this, the fag end of a crop year; 
the market lacks particular snap, as is to 
be expected, yet there is much figuring on 
business for the coming  séason. Here 
and there dealers have reduced their asked 
prices in order to stimulate trade, meeting 
with success in this direction. Certain 
jobbers bought heavily last fall at low 
prices then existing, and such are still am- 
ply supplied. But in the main stocks will 
be well cleaned up by the time the cider 
presses are thoroughly at work. New ci- 
der and cider vinegar should therefore 


meet with ready reception from the trade. 
Our correspondents among leading manu- 
facturers and dealers are encouraged and 
thus write of the outlook for next season’s 
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The Gale-Baldwin and 


Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. 
give us the easiest running cutters made. 
inch knives. 
Carriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


Our late improvements 
All sizes from 6 to 22- 
Send for catalogue and prices of Cutters and 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Box 120. 








trade, particularly through Aug, Sept and 
Oct. The old fight, however, must be 
continued against the adulterated product, 
and what is even worse, against thorough- 
ly fictitious goods under the guise of cider 


vinegar. One of our best posted corres- 
pondents, living in the Hudson valley, 
writes: “I think if there were double the 


quantity of goods on hand they could be 
readily sold—if we could only get rid of 
mixed vinegar competition.”’ 

As for prices to be paid farmers for cider 
apples it is too early to know definitely. 
Our returns from N Y report the outlook 
for summer apples poor to fair, but include 
few or no actual bids for cider stock. Ohio 
has only a moderate showing of soft va- 
rieties with few bids noted. Michigan will 
have a good many summer and fall apples, 
and the: prospect is for low prices paid at 
the cider mills. In the west prospects are 
variable; cider makers in eastern Kansas 
are paying 18@30c per 100 lbs for apples; 
some bids in Ark $1@1 50 p bbl. Scatter- 
ing bids are reported in New England, but 
not enough to form any idea of the gen- 
eral level of prices to be paid for cider 
stock; a few report at 20c per 100 lbs, but 
such bids only tentative, and to be finally 
determined by the actual offerings in Au- 
gust. As a whole there are reasons for 
expecting a continuance of a healthy con- 
dition of the cider and vinegar trade. 


The Century Plant. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





This is one of the most misunderstood 
of all plants. Many think it blooms but 
once in a century and while that descrip- 
tive name will always cling to it, there is 
yet no real reason for this belief. The 
truth is that it blooms in from 15 to 25 
years, according to climate and other en- 
vironments. The leaves are very thick, 
spring-toothed and spine-pointed, three to 
six feet long. They are whitish, lusterless 
green and are like metal, painted, and by 
no means so attractive as green and tender 
vegetation, but as curiosities or specimen 
plants, in southern sections they almost 
equal trees. The bloom stalk shoots up 
like the trunk of a sapling tree, and bears 
a heavy panicle of flowers on the ter- 
minus. The flowers are tassel-shaped, curi- 
ously turned upward, and of a yellowish 
color in one, and red in another kind. 

The agave or American aloe is so called 
from the Greek word wonderful and in its 
obstinate peculiarities well deserves’ the 
name. The specimens in Audubon Park, 
New Orleans, bloom 15 years ‘after they 
are started from the offshoots taken from 
the parent. Few plants attract more notice 
than this one when the flower stalk is in 
evidence. See frontispiece in this num- 
ber of American Agriculturist. 


cB 0 aati 

The York Imperial Apple originat- 
ed in Penna, York Co, is perfectly hardy 
here, our most prolific bearer, and is now 
going largely into commercial orchards. It 
has also been grown to my knowledge in 
New York state, but probably will not take 
the place of the Baldwin and Greenings 
in that state. In point of hardiness, how- 
ever, I believe it will adapt itself to the 
climatic conditions of the New England 
states.—[George C. Butz, Penn Exp Station. 





The Cultivation of Limes.—This citrous 
fruit has been grown in a small way in 
southern Fla for many years. In a few 
places in Cal it is grown for market but 
the sale of the fruit is limited. 





Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mixing.” 


SHNPLE STRAWBERRY 


Pot Grown Plants delivered, express paid, to any point 
reached by the American Express Co. east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Finest berry ever [put on the market, 
Price, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. 


C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


will bear crop next season. Fruit trees, 
celery, cabbage plants, etc.—everything 
in the nurseryline. Send your address for 
our free Summer and Autumn catalogue. 


T. J. DWVER @ SON, Box 55, Cornwall, N. Y. 


The Most Cider 


of th 

sist BEST QUALITY aot she PUREST 
quantity of apples by the use of the 
HY 

CIDER PRESS. 


The only press awarded medal and 
diploma at World’s Fair. Get our free 
illustrated catalogue before buying. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
8 Main 8t., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 


























Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity,10 to 120 bbis.in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Empire State Pulley and Press Co., 
(Successors to Schenck & Sheridan) 


FULTON, Oswego Co., N, Y. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Sere 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y, 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no . 
Circular. Low prices for carload lots. — 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. 3: 


Wholesale and retail. Prices on 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 

















application. 


CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
e PAY you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 


STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill,, Bansville, N.Y 











OR complete Catalogue of icultural Books, address 
GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or _ 


Chivagc. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy}- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and tbe 
South, whereiu it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1899; Feb. 99, to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
vefore the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr eas— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
Chauge advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts inay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
OBANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
mets in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 30, 1898. 








Study our fair list, again published this 
week, make your plans early and have 
ready a creditable display for your county 
festival. 

The grain speculators are never at a loss 
for a motive in shaping prices. The other 
day they used as a lever the prediction of 
rain in the west to send wheat up on the 
possibility of crop damage, and to force 
corn down on the theory that the advent of 
needed moisture would benefit the plant. 


ctinncaaAaetiinect 

The good roads movement may receive 
an impetus through the experiences of our 
troops in Cuba, where the highways are 
so wretched as to be scarcely worthy the 
name. General Roy Stone, the authority 
on roadmaking, is at the front and has 
been teaching our boys. practical work 
along this line. Upon their return to civil 
life it is fair to presume that the thorough 
appreciation of good roads will bear fruit in 
a determined effort to secure such in their 
respective sections. 

A 

investment spirit of the American 
people is emphasized in the recent develop- 
ments. Before the complete annexation of 
Hawaii a company of capitalists had taken 
measures to establish at Honolulu a na- 
tional bank with $150,000, while a syndicate 
of Boston bankers has been organized with 
a capital of half a million to operate an 
American bank at Havana, stock all taken; 
this, too, while the Spanish stronghold is 
bristling with cannon and stored with shot 
and shell. 


The 


— 

Cigar leaf tobacco growers are up in 
arms against the patent on spotting to- 
bacco, as detailed in our tobacco columns. 
The Lancaster Co, Chemung valley and 
Onondaga growers’ associations can be 
none too quick in falling into line. The 
best plan to get the patent annulled is for 
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each association to meet and assess grow- 
ers $1 per acre. All suits for infringe- 
ment should be handed over to the coun- 
sel of the N E T G A, which would reduce 
expense. The case could then be fought 
to the highest court, if necessary. 
aciaseiaiaheiilllatapetiniaes 

Many of our farmers are puzzled to know 
whether to sell their new hay or 
hold for a possible advance later in the 
season. This is a question which everyone 
must decide for himself. In making this 
decision, however, it will be well to bear 
in mind the fact that the summer is not rot 
too far advanced to preclude the possibility 
of serious drouth and a need for more than 


the normal amount of forage. With 
existing low prices for dairy  prod- 
ucts, and the depression in hay 
for a twelve-month past, all of our ag- 
gressive farmers recognize the wisdom of 
keeping the farm well stocked with good 


animals, and thus utilize much of the pro- 
ducts of the land, not to speak of the con- 
servation of soil fertility which this meas- 
ure suggests. 
a 

In general, crop conditions are satisfac- 
tory. Drouth is doing a little damage to 
corn, late gardens and berries, but recent 
showers over the corn belt and the upper 
Atlantic coast states have relieved the dis- 
tress for the time being. Ioiwa reports in- 
dicate that weather conditions there have 
seldom been more favorable for a corn crop, 
and a heavy yield is promised. The other 
corn states have not fared so well. Exces- 
sive and continued rains earlier in the sea- 
son caused much late, small corn, and so 
compacted the ground that it is not in the 
best condition to withstand the midsummer 
drouth. However, where sufficient moisture 
is present the crop is growing rapidly and 
will probably make up for lost time. Oats 
cutfing shows considerable rust and chaf- 
fy grain. There is some complaint of dis- 
appointing threshing returns from the win- 
ter wheat sectir s, but the decrease may 
not be sufficient to materially affect the es- 
timated yield. 

nn 

Everything points to a positive revival 
of sheep husbandry in our middle and east- 
For a considerable time on 


ern states. 
the up grade, the high prices at which fat 
sheep have been selling for a number of 


encourage our farmers 
to stock up as they have 
Western sheep are sell- 
ing at high prices, yet a good many are 
being picked up for shipment into Ohio 
and the Allegheny regions, nor is interest 
lacking in northern New England. With 
the trend toward breeding for mutton so 
pronounced, the quality is showing an im- 
provement and so with the consumptive 
demand. Not less encouraging is the high- 
er level of wool prices of the past year or 
two. Whether this staple is regarded a 
by-product of mutton, or whether’ the 
sheep are raised largely for the wool, the 


months serves to 
and flockmasters 
not done in years. 


outturn is showing positive profit to the 
farmer. 

The hill towns of western Massachu- 
setts are likely to secure electric railway 
communication with cities in the valley 
the present year. This is but a further 


step in a large development of the electric 


railway in the so-called back districts 
throughout the country. Our rural sec- 
tions in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 


and other states show great strides in this 
lirection, fraught with much importance 
for present and future generations. Im- 
provements in apparatus and methods of 
manufacture are so rapid that it will not 


be long before the cost of constructing 
and operating trolley roads will be re- 


duced so low as to be within the reach of 
almost every community. It is already 
being seriously agitated whether the State 
or the county should not build and operate 
these inter-township railroads, just as the 
county builds and maintains the larger 
bridges. A still simrpler proposition is this: 
That each township lay iron rails on the 
highways where it desires trolley cars, so 
designed that both ordinary wagons or 





electric. cars may use the track, either 
with or without rental. Such steel roads 
would be comparatively cheap, they would 
furnish a good road bed for all kinds of 
vehicles, and would preserve to the public 
the ownership of the highway and of ey- 
erything in it. 
a 

While somewhat premature there is 
a distinct basis for the announcement in 
the daily press that rubber or a similar 
substance is being produced from corn oil. 
Practical results are yet something of the 
future, but among the easy possibilities is 
an outlet for an enormous quantity of this 
by-product of maize. Research just 
pleted by American Agriculturist confirms 
the newspaper reports of exhaustive ex- 
periments and these may eventually result 
in the production of a substance available 
for use by rubber manufacturers in com- 
bination with the crude rubber from Bra- 
zil and India. A certain proportion of 
substitute is always used, and it is claimed 
that corn oil is a non-drying oil, and when 
vulcanized still retains this property, mak- 
ing it well suited to the purpose indicated; 
and that when mixed with rubber it im- 
parts this quality, the finished rubber re- 
maining soft and pliable and not liabk 
to crack. The department of agriculturs 
is rather skeptical about the practical dis- 
placement of any considerable amount of 
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rubber by this product, and rubber manu- 
facturers to whom we have sample 
fail to see, at the present time, any 
vantage in the use of it. Nor have the ex- 
periments been tried long enough to deter- 
mine the lasting qualities of the rubbe: 
thus produced. But modern chemistry 
complishes much and the future may have 
in store further surprises in the useful ap- 
plication of material resources. 


sent 


ad- 


iinet tatncna 
The largest single operation in finance 


ever undertaken in this country has been 
carried out promptly, successfully beyond 
measure, and without the slightest disturb- 
ance to the money market. The govern- 
ment a few weeks ago announced that it 
would offer the people two hundred million 
of war bonds. These were subscribed f 

six times over, and this for a_ security 
which will earn the bearer only three per 
cent yearly. So much for patriotism, fo! 
confidence in the government, and for proof 
of the plenitude of money available for 
safe investment. The treasury department 
has exercised great judgment in rapidly 
disbursing a vast sum of money during th« 


period of inflow from bond subscriptior 
this seeming to prevent even temporary 
contraction of the amount in circulation. 


A highly interesting feature is the popula 
character of the loan. No doubt the govern- 
ment might have secured a greater sum 
seHing the bonds to the highest bidders, yet 
there is something stimulating in tne real- 
ization that no inconsiderable part of the 
bone and sinew of the nation is behind this 
loan; this, too, desnite the fact that many 
of the small bids no doutt are really from 
the banks and large financial institutions 
which have used their friends and employ- 
es to aid in securing considerable lump 
sums. But for once, the person with $20 
to spend for a government ft { has enjoy- 
ed exactly as goou a chanee as the capital- 
ist. 





Progress in Onion Fields—Recent rains 
throughout much of the commercial onion 
growing belt of the north and east havé 
improved the outlook, following a period 
of drouth and backward conditions. Next 
week American Agriculturist will publish 
an exhaustive report of present 
and outlook, so far as this important 
crop is concerned. Replies to special inqui- 
ries are now coming forward from our cor- 
respondents directly in the field, 
fiecting generally encouraging conditions 


situation 


net 


these re- 


If I were obliged to dispense with all my 
newspapers but one, American Agricul- 
turist would be the one I would retain.— 
[A. B. Miller, Schenectady Co, N Y. 








The Moderate Wool Clip of 1898. 


During the past few years a study of wool 
stocks and movement of the season has 
led to the conviction that generally accept- 
ed estimates of annual production were a 
little too high. These estimates have been 
based upon the number of sheep imported 
each year by the department of agriculture. 
American Agriculturist has just completed 
a careful investigation and reaches the con- 
clusion that the error lies in the fact that 





the government estimate of flocks 
in reccnt years has been rather 
too high. The average weight per 
fleece, as determined by this investiga- 


tion, is slightly larger than that reported by 
the department, 6.2 lbs against 5.8 lbs. Mak- 
ing allowance for this difference, it would 
seem that the variance between previous es- 
timates and commercial experience is 
about equal to the difference between the 
department’s estimate of sheep and our 
own. 

The following statement shows American 
Agriculturist’s estimate of sheep by states: 
average weight of fleece of the wool clip 
of 1897-8 and total wool clip of the year. The 
estimate of pulled wool is about that usual- 
ly accepted in commercial circles. 


Weight p Total 
sheep fleece, lbs clip, lbs 
N E, 858,000 5.2 4,462,000 
N Y, 960,000 5.9 5,664,000 
N J, 44,000 4.8 211,000 
Pa, 1,179 5.4 6,367,000 
Tex, 3,086 6.2 19,133,000 
Ark, 183,000 5.0 915,000 
Tenn, 463,000 4.3 1,991,000 
W Va, 542,000 5.0 2,710,000 
Ky, 811,000 5.2 4,217,000 
oO, 2,931,000 5.7 16,707,000 
Mich, 1,633,000 6.1 9,961,000 
Ind, 842,000 5.9 4,968,000 
Ill, 841,000 6.3 5,298,000 
Wis, 794,000 6.9 5,479,000 
Minn, 394,000 6.8 2,679,000 
Ta, 511,000 6.7 3,424,000 
Mo, 820,000 6.1 5,002,000 
Kan, 256,000 7.5 1,920,000 
Neb, 277,000 7.4 2,050,000 
N D, 295,000 6.7 1,977,000 
S D, 349,000 6.6 2,303,000 
Cai, 2,671,000 6.8 18,163,000 
Ore, 2,106,000 7.4 15,584,000 
Wash, 415,000 7.5 3,113,000 
Other, 9,240,000 6.2 57,288,000 
Total, 32,501,000 6.2 201,586,000 
Pulled wool, 45,000,000 
Grand total, 246,586,000 
Total, 1897, 259,153,000 
1896, ‘ 272,475,000 
1895, 294,297,000 
1894, 325,211,000 
1889, 295,779,000 





Celery Refuse—Truck growers and farm- 
ers making a specialty of this crop often 
wish for a profitable manner in which to 
utilize the wastage, but up to the present 
nothing has been accomplished. The well 
known “celery salt’ is a preparation of 
celery seeds and this answers requirements 
so far as a celery flavor is concerned. We 
are advised from Washington that the 
dept of agri has never investigated the sub- 
ject of profitable utilization of celery ref- 
use. “It is a question whether any process 
which involves drying would be satisfac- 
tory, as most of the flavor, which is due to 
a volatile oil, would doubtless be lost,” 
writes an official of the dept. “I would 
suggest in the utilization of the waste 
product a process of canning waste celery. 
If the cooking is slight a large part of the 
volatile oil can be retained in the canned 
product, which would then be useful in the 
making of soups. Waste celery leaves are 
often employed in this way in domestic 
cooking.” 





Harvesting Peppermint--A widespread 
theory prevails among mint growers that 
if heavy rains occur at harvest time the 
water washes the oil from the plants. They 
claim the harvest should be delayed several 
days to allow the mint to recover its aro- 
matic essences. This, however, is not be- 


lieved by many leading growers, and on the 
whole 
idea. 


it appears to be another ‘‘moon” 
Mint does not seem to be in any way 
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hurt by reason of rain occurring before it 
is cut or after it is cut and lies on the 
ground not raked up, or after it is in cocks. 
It can withstand frost to some extent; a 
light frost in the autumn .does not seem 
to injure it materially. The young shoots 
in the spring must necessarfly withstand 
the cold, planted as early as they are. 
When about six inches high late spring 
frosts occasionally destroy the mint field 
in spots. 





Stamped Homemade Wine—All wine 
when bottled and offered for sale must be 
properly stamped, according to the new in- 
ternal revenue law. Commissioner N. B. 
Scott, chief of the internal revenue depart- 
ment at Washington, writes us that the 
new “law imposing a tax of lc upon each 
bottle containing one pintorless, and 2c upon 
each bottle containing more than one pint, 
applies to all wines, both foreign and do- 
mestic, when bottled for sale.’”’ It will be 
well for farmers and fruit growers who are 
in the habit of bottling and selling wine in 
Mich, Ill, Mo, O, N Y, etc, to remember this 
official declaration. Cider, on the contrary, 
is exempt from the stamp tax. 





North Ohio Onions—The acreage in this 
section, which includes the counties of Me- 


dina, Wayne and Lorain (few in 
Lorain) is about 590 against 500 acres 
in "oi: stand this year is fully 


as good as last and prospect for the 
crop now fully equal. Last year crop was 
damaged after this date by heavy rains; 
this year the crop promises to be ten days 
to two weeks earlier than last, and there- 
fore somewhat less danger of injury. 
[Horr-Warner Co, Lorain Co, O. 


Mint Oil Higher—Speaking for the N Y 
wholesale trade the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter says that holders of old pepper- 
mint oil in the west have withdrawn by 
telegraph offers which they had made by 
letter, now asking $1 per lb for black mint 
cil. This is due toe reports of damage to 
the standing crop in Michigan. 








Later Apple Advices from our county 
correspondents do not show much im- 
provement in crop prospects during July. 
Many of our reports point to the proba- 
bility of small yield of winter fruit, some 
saying apples still falling badly. 

New Bonds Command a Premium—Be- 
fore the 3 per cent war bonds reached the 
hands of buyers, they were salable at 104 
and better, a premium of fully 4 per cent. 

aS ee 

The first beet sugar factory in Siberia 
was opened in 1890; a year later 200,000 lbs 
white sugar were made. Subsequent ex- 
periments according to an English bulle- 
tin indicate that conditions of soil and cli- 
mate in at least one district of Siberia are 
adapted to the cultivation of the sugar 
beet, and accordingly the extension of the 
undertaking is probable. But no doubt the 
output will remain insignificant for a long 
time to come. 





TI often get more than a dollar’s worth 


out of one issue of American Agricultur- 
ist.—[John F. Crounce, Schenectady Co, 


N Y. 
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Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quiney, Ill., have placed uponthe market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price 
of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, 
aon with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch 
ire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufactur- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices, made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 
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Are You 
Recovering 


From serious illness? Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
what you need in this condition. It will erad- 
icate all those blood poisoning taints that are 
left in the system. It will purify and enrich 
the blood, tone the stomach, create an appetite 
and invigorate every function of the body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills cure indigestion, biliousness. 












Whether Uncle Sam 


should acquire new territory, we don’t know— 
but WE seek conquests for Page fence in every 
zone. ItisOUR POLICY, you know. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Great Spetecy clearing 
= sale. Shipped to any one 
on ap val without advance 
Handsome souvenir book free, 
ARN A BICYCLE 

by a little work for us. FREE USE of sample wheel 
to rider agents. Write at once for our special offer. 

D.L.MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equipe 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON&HEALY, 16 Adams St.,Chicago 
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Coil Spring Pad. 


- The best and most com- 

fortable Truss made. In fact, 

Best Battery on Earth, $5. the only Truss which re- 
Will not get out of order. quires no skill in fitting, as 
Can be carried in trunk or it could not hurt _a three- 
satchel, as there is noliquid days-old baby. Will hold 
to spill. In handsome pol- the worst case. No sprin 
ished hardwood box. around the body. Price $2. 
A Cheaper one for $2.50. postpaid, warranted 2 years. 


Nothing in the world is so good for Varicose & 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. They will always 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and relieve 
the — at once, no matter how large and 
painful they may be. Send all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., e 

606 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 
Reference, National City Bank of Brooklyn, 7 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 



















When writes to acvertisers be sure to mentiog 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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The Prospect for Winter Cabbage. 





Some changes have taken piace in the 
acreage of winter cabbage in leading pro- 
ducing sections of the north. The important 
cabbage territory in central and western N 
Y is not especially promising. Owing to the 
high price of potatoes last winter and 
spring, and the low price paid for winter 
cabbage placed in cold storage, many grow- 
ers substituted the tubers for cabbage. As 
a result a considerable shortage in the acre- 
age is noted in such leading counties as 
Cayuga, Wayne, Monroe, Ontario and Gen- 
esee. Truck sections around Syracuse show 
a liberal acreage, in some instances 20 to 30 
per cent larger than last season. The acre- 
age in the counties first named is uneven, 
some localities showing nearly as much 
land under cabbage as usual, with occa- 
sional sections only a quarter that of last 
season. Scarcely less important is the con- 
dition of the crop. Up to the latter half of 
July this was very unpromising owing to 
the long-continued drouth. The plants were 
set in fairly good shape, but growth has 
been slow and the development unsatisfac- 
tory. A change for the better took place 
in the last third of July, owing to the down- 
fall of much needed rain, going far toward 
recovery. American. Agriculturist’s cor- 
respondents indicate that up to the time 
their reports were sent in no particular 
attacks had been made by insect pests. 

Further west considerable talk of 
dry weather and poor development of cab- 
bage plants, up to the rainfall of the latter 
part of July. One of our correspondents 
in northern central Ohio reports a small 
acreage in Hardin Co, with rain needed. 
In the truck sections adjacent to the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan the crop has ap- 
parently made fair progress, particularly 
since recent rains. The acreage in this 
part of central west is much as that of 
last year, and liberal as a whole. Speaking 
for the cabbage sections of northeastern 
Ill, northwestern Ind, and southwestern 
Mich, C. S. & M. Van Deursen of Chicago, 
who handle large quantities of this product, 
have this to say: ‘‘Winter cabbage is ina 
thrifty condition and with sufficient rain we 
do not think the crop will be damaged by 
insects. Lice and caterpillars work damage 
during dry weather.’ Taken as a whole, 
therefore, the heavy cabbage sections point 
to a fair but not especially large crop, un- 
der a continuance of favorable weather con- 


ditions. 
a 


Rain Helps Cabbage—After careful in- 
quiry and observation I am able to report 
as follows: Though the acreage of cab- 
bage is always very large here, it is not 
as large as last year by 25 to 30 per cent. 
The present condition of plants is one of 
slow growth, though in fairly good shape, 
being free from insects as yet; too early 
to be much infested, the yellow or _ white 
butterfly not yet having arrived. For 
over a month there has been a terrible 
drouth in this section, sfill unbroken. 
Though cabbages have grown fairly well, 
especially the early set, yet should the 
drouth continue, they could not head well. 
Should rain come soon, as seems probable, 
I think the prospects are good for a fair 
erop. More late fall and early winter 
cabbage were set than strictly winter va- 
rieties. P 8. It rains.—[M. H. Cusick, 
Monroe Co, N Y. 

Cranberries Making Good Growth—The 
trying season for this fruit is to 
come. August and early September 
often bring disaster, and growers at 
present are conservative about mak- 
ing crop. estimates. Next week, how- 
ever, we will publish a carefully prepared 
summary of returns from our correspond- 
ents in the cranberry sections of Cape Cod, 
Jersey and the west. These replies to 
questions in our special inquiry now coming 
forward every day reflect a generally en- 
couraging situation, particularly in N J, 
where the outlook at present is for an ex- 
cellent yield of this attractive fruit. Read 
carefully our report next week. 


OUR 


SPECIAL CROP 
TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


New England Growers Will Fight. 





A meeting of the executive committee of 
the N E T-G A was held at Hartford, Ct, 
July 15, when it was decided to engage ex- 
Congressman W. E. Simonds of No 2 Cen- 
tral row, Hartford, as counsel and fight the 
tobacco patent on spotting. Growers were 
urged to go ahead and spot their crops and 
if threatened with prosecution by Rickard 
& Long to send notice at once to counsel 
of the ass’n. Having once received a 
threat of prosecution, growers should lose 
no time in notifying Mr Simonds, for indi- 
vidually growers are helpless, while col- 
lectively and acting as a body they are 
able to grapple with this question. 

Recognizing the gravity of the situation 
the N E tobacco growers’ ass’n has offi- 
cially decided to act as custodian of all 
funds raised for the purpose and has pro- 
cured the best counsel obtainable to de- 
fend growers in the courts from any suit 
for infringement of their patent brought 
by Rickard & Long. 

A significant feature of the patent is now 
evident in the fact that packers are in the 
field offering paying prices (25c) for the 
new crop if growers will spot their to- 
bacco, but decline to make any offers at all 
for unspotted. Manifestly, if growers are 
frightened by these threats and do not 
spot their tobacco they lose the good pay- 
ing offers now made, which in individual 
cases may mean a damage of $1000 or more 
and in the aggregate hundreds of thou- 
sands. If they sell they must spot with 
the threat hanging over them of a suit for 
heavy damages which individually few are 
able to stand. 

President Frye well says: “The whole 
scheme is simply an attempt to give these 
men a monopoly of levying unjust and 
probably extortionate tribute on thousands 
ef farmers who are now compelled by the 
imperative demands of trade to spot their 
tobacco, or sell at a later and much lower 
price their tobacco crops unspotted. This 
vicious principle, that the farmer no longer 
shall have the right to do as he pleases 
with his own crops, to handle and manipu- 
late them as seems to him for his best in- 
terests, will merit and I believe receive the 
severest condemnation.” 

These monopolist spotters, without a pa- 
tent, last year had the cheek to threaten 
suit if growers sprayed; this year, with the 
patent granted, notices are being sent out 
by the wholesale. As to the way in which 
these spotters did the work last year, a reg- 
ular correspondent and tobacco grower 
writes The Agriculturist: ‘“‘There will be no 
spotting done by farmers this year if Rick- 
ard & Long’s patent holds. They will not 
pay a royalty or hire them to do it, for the 
spotting they did last season only ruined 
the plant. The spots they put on the plant 
would range all the way from a lead pencil 
to the size of your hand, and when it was 
cured it would not weigh anything. The 
size of spots the trade calls for is from the 
head of a pin to the size of a lead pencil. 
Farmers are in hopes the patent will kill 
the spotting, for it is too expensive at the 
present price of tobacco.” 

Another grower in Mass tells us he saw 
these spotters stopped in their operations 
last year, as they were practically ruining 
splendid fields of tobacco by their lax style 
and methods. One manufacturer of spot- 
ting and spraying machines who has been 
in the business several years writes The 
Agriculturist that in ’96 and ’$7 growers 
f.und his the only machine that could be 
used to advantage in spotting tobacco in 
the field. Over a dozen formulas 
have been used in Hartford Co, Ct, alone 
for spotting leaf. A grower who has spot- 
ted and we know given the matter careful 
thought, says that unless growers can see 
an advance of at least 10c p lb over un- 
spotted leaf he would not advise any grow- 
er to attempt spotting. The advance of 
10c should cover the crop after being as- 
sorted and cased which includes all possi- 
bilities that may arise through spotting. 

ESE 

New YorK—Tobacco is very uneven in 
Onondaga Co, especially at Navarino, 
where some pieces’ are growing finely 
and others are only recently set because 
of plants being backward. Cutworms not 
as destructive as last season and a good 
rain would help the crop very much. Acre- 
age increased about one-fourth. 
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POPULAR INDORSEMENT — 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 


YEAR BOOK 


AND 


ALMANAC s2=-222 


VERY VALUABLE.—The Year Book and / 
Almanac for 1898 received to-day. Itis a very val- ; 
uable book. I am very much obliged to you.—OscaR 
KOEHLER, Abilene, Texas. 





=( 
A DANDY.—Received the Year Book and Alma 
nac for 1898. It is a dandy, especially at so low a price 
with the paper.—S. B. THompson, Larchwood, Ia. 


AM HIGHLY PLEASED with Year Book and 
) Almanac.—J. W. FLETCHER, Dayton, Yamhill Co., 
Ore. 


WE APPRECIATE the American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Almanac thoroughly.—FaR- ° 
WELL & RHINES, Crescent Hungarian Roller Mills, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS.—Accept my congratu- ; 
lations upon your getting out so complete a compen- 
dium of useful information.—Wm. A. PERRIN, Title « 
and Guarantee Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


VALUABLE AND HANDY.—I wish to thank 
you for the Year Book and Calendar sent. It is a 
valuable and handy book of reference.—P. H. HART- 
WELL, Lambertville, N. J. 

FULL OF FACTS.—It contains 700 pages 
crammed full of facts for the farmer and every busi- 
ness man. Tells all about our government, all about 

) the nations of the world. What amount of time and 
labor must have been expended, how many authors 
consulted! Every farmer and business man needs 
a copy.—J. L. HERSEY, Tuftonboro, N. H. 


VALUABLE.,—I find it to be a valuable book of 
reference and instruction—D. L. MANSFIELD, 
) Windham Co., Vt. 


VERY MUCH OF VALUABLE MATTER 

is placed in a convenient form, and for a work that 

) is practically given away, it seems to me you are 

dealing very generously with your patrons.—PRoF. 

BYRON D. HALSTEAD, Botanist and Horticulturist, 
N. J. Agricultural College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


IT CONTAINS A VAST FUND of well ar- 
ranged and authentic information.—PREs. F. B. 
GAULT, University of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. 


INVALUABLE FOR REFERENCE.—tThe 

‘ book contains a vast deal of information in so con- 

venient and condensed a form as to be almost inval- 

)uable for ready reference.—H. E. STOCKBRIDGE, 
Ph. D., Agri. CoHege and Exp. Sta., Lake City, Fla. 


I AM GLAD TO SEE that you are in the “fight” 
to secure improvements in rural life, especially for 
education and free libraries in the country.—CHAs. 
“W. DABNEY, University of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. ‘ 


I AM ASTONISHED at the completeness of it. ‘ 
It seems to me avery perfect'and timely encyclo- 
pedia, arranged with the greatest care for the benefit ‘ 
of the very busy farmer. With sucha book of refer- 
ence at hand no farmer need be at a loss for informa- 
tion on any of the questions pertaining to his busi- ¢ 
ness.—PROF. H. H. NICHOLSON. University of Nebr., ( 
Lincoln. ( 


How’ TO GET IT 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- ° 
mediately, together with the subscription price of ‘ 
1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the Al- 
manac, free and postpaid. We will also send a 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

bscribe now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after , 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
hausted. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. ‘ 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 















The Best Organized County in Ohio. 


DEPUTY J. L. MENDENHALL, MORGAN CO, O. 

A few persistent, hard-working Patrons in 
Morgan Co have in 18 months time brought 
that county up to the front ranks as to per- 
fect grange organization and results being 
accomplished. There were but four subor- 
dinate granges in the county Dec 1,’96, one of 
which was reorganized in March, ’96, with 
30 members, and two of them had been 
aroused from a dormant state and reinstat- 
ed on the state secretary’s books the year 
previous. There was only one grange of the 
14 that existed in the county in the seven- 
ties that stood firm against all opposition 
and subdued all difficulties, maintaining its 
standing as a grange through all those 
years. That grange now holds the position 
of the banner grange of southeastern Ohio. 
That grange is Westland, No 121, and it 
now has a membership of 125. 

In the spring of 1896, our worthy dep- 
uty, Brother 8S. E. Strode, inspired with 
love and zeal for our order, sought by letter 
to interest good influential men in different 
parts of the county, and mailed them liter- 
ature. Our state master sent out small 
printed tracts at intervals during the sea- 
son which our deputy had yrinted in two 
of the county papers. The work of interest- 
ing the farmers by getting them to read, 
think and talk about the grange and the 
need of farmers’ organizations, was kept 
agitated all along the line until in the win- 
ter season. 

Our deputy did not enter upon the work 
of organization lone handed and without 
the support of the membership of granges 
already existing, but it was with their 
hearty support and active service in assist- 
ing him. As everything must have a nucleus 
from which to work, so must a grange or- 
ganizer when entering a new field for work; 
much depends upon the stability and in- 
fluence of this nucleus in the locality in 
which they reside. 

If the organizer has good substantial cit- 
izens to assist him, it is not difficult to se- 
cure an organization when the work that 
should precede him has been properly done. 
Brother Strode had succeeded in getting 
this work well done, so he proceeded at 
once to make a house to house canvass in 
each locality, securing the names of all 
good citizens that were willing to go in as 
charter members to organize or reorganize 
a grange, and at the beginning set a time 
for meeting to organize (a _ short. time 
ahead), completing the organization before 
leaving the neighborhood. 

Brother Strode also made the offer to the 
members of the different granges that if 
any of them would make the canvass and 
secure the names for a grange, he would 
organize it and give those making the can- 
vass the organizer’s fee. The result of the 
deputy’s sacrifices at home, his fitness for 
the work and his zeal and untiring efforts 
was the organization of five new granges 
and seven reorganizations inside of three 
months. ‘ 

Morgan Co now has 16 granges in good 
standing, with a membership of 800, and 
each report shows an increase of member- 
ship all along the line. There is room for 
only three more organizations in thecounty, 
and we expect to have the grange banner 
waving here in the near future. We 
also organized a Pomona grange in Dec, 
1896, which has a membership of 150. 

The grange in Morgan Co has and is 
doing a great deal for our farmers; we 
are getting better acquainted and are more 
interested in each other’s welfare and are 
gradually breaking down the prejudices 
that so often exist among farmers by learn- 
ing the art of co-operation along the lines 
of insurance and purchasing of supplies. 
Insurance is costing only about one-third 
what it did in old li1 e stock companies, and 
supplies are bought through the trade ar- 
rangements of the state grange at a sav- 
ing of from 10 to 40 per cent on most all ar- 
ticles used on the farm. 

It is our aim to cultivate all of the differ- 
ent features of the order, as experience is 
teaching us that the honored founders of 
our order wisely laid a broad founda- 
tion on which we might build for our ad- 
vVancement and future prosperity. Our 
worthy state lecturer has made arrange- 
ments for the supplying of our subordinate 
granges with traveling libraries—the books 
being supplied by the state library. This 
advantage of the privilege of so excellent 
a course of reading is highly appreciated 
by Patrons. Brother fdrmers, the grange 
is just what we make it; why cannot we 
join hearts and hands in one common cause 
and work for our own uplifting, the good of 
our country and of mankind. 


PATRONS 


OF 





Make Your Grange a Success. 
MRS R. G. BUFFINTON, BRISTOL CO, MASS. 





In what does the success of the grange 
consist? Not in dollars and cents, but in 
priceless enjoyment of sociability and ad- 
vancement in education. Three things are 
essential—character, strength and harmony. 

Just as largely as a man’s character af- 
fects his success in life, so does the char- 
acter of any order or society form that 
foundation on which to build, and its suc- 
cess will be measured by and proportioned 
elements of refinement and form such 
habits of true manliness as shall radiate 
throughout our community. 

As the character is molded in youth, so 
in the early days of the order ought we to 
establish those principles of true character 
which shall form such a foundation as 
will stand throughout the years to come. 
As character is to a very large extent in a 
person’s power to form, so in us individual- 
ly lies the power to form such a character 
as we will. And let it be the aim of every 
true Patron of Husbandry to attain to the 
very highest standard, for our ambition 
should not be satisfied until our grange 
number ranks with the first.in the state. 

Remembering that ‘‘weakness of charac- 
ter is the only defect which cannot be 
amended,” let it be the aim of all to make 
our grange such that we need feel no anx- 
iety by its comparison with our associate 
granges. If we use the thoughts of the 
manual, abide by its injunctions and obey 
all the laws of the order, the time will not 
be far distant when our influence will be 
felt. But if we neglect to maintain its char- 
acter, then the motto of our grange shall 
have lost its meaning, and fallen, as worth- 
less, to the ground. For without character 
who can wish it to endure forever? 

After laying the foundation in character, 
we should nourish its growth by such lit- 
erature as will be of most importance to 
the well-known object of the grange. Let 
us bring into our meetings that which shall 
lift us above the every-day affairs of life, 
and inspire in us a greater zeal for the wel- 
fare of our fellow-man. AS a grange, we 
are as a stone structure, each member form- 
ing one stone of the grand whole. In the 
wall are some finely polished marble blocks; 
these are supported by smaller stones, and 
although of not such fine appearance, are 
quite as essential to its strength. 

All the members of our order are not mu- 
sicians or gifted readers, yet each one can 
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do his little for the entertainment of all, 
and thus support each other; by so doing 
our order will be strengthened. If any of 
the seemingly lesser stones drop out, the 
whole structure is weakened; only by union 
have we strength. 

The last named element, yet far from 
least in importance, is harmony.. Without 
harmony no order has been or ever will be 
truly successful. Not that I think there is 
an existing order where everything is sat- 
isfactory to all, but by complying to what 
is for the best interest of the grange, 
burying our own selfish individual desires, 
we shall have harmony in a degree to make 
the grange a success. 

One object of the grange is to improve 
the art of farming; is not farming just as 
much an art as any branch of industry? 
Because its nature necessitates its pursuit 
in the country, is it any more degrading 
than any other form of labor? I say no; 
for no honest labor can be degrading. Who, 
indeed, is more independent than the farm- 
er? His employment is not affected by 
either state or national elections. By ju- 
dicious management he can enjoy as many 
holidays as any associate laborer. 

Because a man’s home is in the country 
is no reason why his mind should not be 
trained and educated, for he has more op- 
portunity than those living in crowded cit- 
ies to observe that which is beautiful and 
grand in nature, and look ‘“‘through nature 
up to nature’s God.’”’ And he who will can 
so arrange his work as to secure some time 
each day for recreation, which is as neces- 
sary to the mind as food to the body, and 
improve the mind by reading the best cur- 
rent literature. Then if our principles are 
right, and we have the object of the grange 
ever before us, we cannot fail to succeed. 

The success of the grange was prophesied 
in a vision. It was twilight; an aged lady 
weary with the labor of the day sat before 
an open fire. Overcome by fatigue she fell 
asleep; in a dream she saw the many, many 
orders of secret societies grouped around a 
central figure which bore the closest rela- 
tion to the various orders. From each of 
these societies arose one by one a repre- 
sentative who made known t- this central 
figure the work it had accomplished. Fi- 
nally the representative of the granges made 
koown their success; and the figure, which 
represented the world, gladly acl:nowledged 
that these, so significant in their early days, 
had been the means of inspiring purer 
thoughts and loftier aims; that their in- 
fiuence had been elevating and refining 
to the human mind. 
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table practical painters, 


is by far the cheapest. 


HE statement made by many repu- 


that two 


coats of paint made with the “old 


White Lead is equal to three 


coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 
White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- 


It is also the 


any desired shade-is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


FRE E By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St.. New York. 
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Manure Spreader ; 


Converts the manure pile into a pile of gold. When 
you double your money you you have made a 
Good This pacine will double 









TLY IMPRO 

7888. Backed by 18 ee of successful 
manufacture. Send for our catalogue and a book 
New Treatise on Manure, FREE to all inquirers. 
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KEMP & BURPEE " 
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Bedford, Westchester Co, July 25—The 
hay crop is larger than last year and has 
been secured in much better condition. 
Haying and harvesting were delayed by 
showery weather July 18 and 19, but the 
rain was of great benefit to all growing 
crops. Rye and wheat are all cut and both 
were good crops; considerable of both still 
standing in shock in the fields. Oats will 
be a poor crop. Potatoes are not looking 
well. Corn is late, but is coming on fine- 
ly with promise of a good crop. Berries 
of all kinds were much reduced in yield by 
drouth, but late raspberries, blackberries 
and huckleberries were much benefited by 
recent rains. Fruit prospects as a whole 
are not good; not more than half a crop of 
apples, with still less of other tree fruits. 
Cattle of all kinds continue in brisk de- 
mand at high prices, notwithstanding low 
price of milk and butter. The custom of 
seeding to grass with corn, sowing the 
grass seed at the last cultivation, is grow- 
ing in this section. Those who have 
practiced it for the past few years report it 
successful without exception. 

Danville, Steuben Co, July 26—Winter 
wheat is the largest crop in acreage and 
yield per acre for years. The straw is cx- 
ceptionally bright and the berry plump. 
Rye is a good crop, but lodged badly. Oats 
have been seriously injured by the dry 
weather. Potatoes are looking well. 
Elbridge, Onondaga Co, July 25—The 
weather was good for haying and harvest- 
ing. Threshing has begun and wheat is not 
yielding in proportion to quantity of straw. 
Apple and peach crops will be small. Oats 
are an average crop. Barley is fine. Early 
potatoes are small. Dairy products are low. 
Fat calves 5%c 1 w. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, July 26—Rye is 
very poor. No apples to speak of in this 
locality; a few plums and no pears. The 
strawberry crop was large. Early potatoes 
are very poor, but the outlook for late ones 
is much better. Oats are looking well. Arie 
S De Graff has purchased a new steam 
thresher which he expects to run in this lo- 
cality the coming fall. 

Flycreek, Otsego Co, July 25—A severe 
storm did considerable damage to crops, 
trees and buildings July 21. An orchard 
on Chester Tuttle’s farm was’ uprooted, 
shade trees were blown down and a large 
field of corn belonging to James Pope was 
badly injured. The hay crop is from 25 to 
33 per cent larger than last year’s yield. 
The quality is excellent. Grain will be 















































SERRADILLA. 


NODULES ON THE 





HORSE BEAN. 


ROOTS OF LEGUMES—See Page 102. . 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


light. Charles Bailey and Ely Austin have 
the best fields of oats in this vicinity. 
Hosea Williams is building an addition to 
his cider mill. He will add a new engine 
of 15 horse power. The red raspberry crop 
is very large. 


Halcott, Greene Co, July 26—Help is 
scarce and farmers are getting their iarge 
crop of hay in slowly. The new creamery 
is well patronized and seems to work well. 
Boarding houses are generally well filled 
with city people. Potatoes and corn are 
looking well. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, July 25—Hay is a 
heavy crop this year, but rye in some 
places is very light. Corn does not amount 
to anything this year on account of drouth. 
Potatoes are a poor crop. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co, July 25—Light frosts 
on low lands July 10 and 11 did some dam- 
age. Wheat is an exceptionally good crop. 
Hay is an average yield of good quality, and 
housed in fine condition. Oats and barley 
look well. Corn is uneven, but bids fair to 
be a good crop. The apple crop will be very 
light, owing to cold, wet weather when the 
trees were in blossom. Potato bugs not as 
numerous as usual. 


Morris, July 26—Farmers nearly through 
haying. Rain the 18th was the 
ed. New rye straw brings $3. The Saratoga 
creamery paid patrons 13%c for June. Ap- 
ples are nearly a failure in this section. 


Marcy, Oneida Co, July 26—The condi- 
tion of all farm crops has changed for 
the worst since July 10, with the excep- 
tion of the hay crop. In new seeding tim- 
othy and clover have suffered severely 
from drouth, and oats will be a short crop. 
There are 100 acres of late sown oats on 
clay land that are not over 16 inches in 
hight. Corn is late. Pastures and mead- 
ows are beginning to show the effects of 
dry weather and milk has fallen off one- 
third. The potato crop came up uneven- 
ly and this is not going to be a potato 
year. The majority of farmers finished 
haying by July 15. Quality and quantity 
are good. Apples are a failure. Plums 
set for a good crop, but have dropped bad- 
ly. Grapes are the only fruit that shows 
a good crop at present. There has been 
more money in fat calves than anything 
else. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, July 25—Frost 
the 11th did some damage to corn and pota- 
toes. Oats have rusted. The hay crop was 
Veal 


secured in fine condition. calves sell 





RED CLOVER. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every fariner has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must bave address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








OLD COIN SEED WHEAT For Sale. I offer for Sale a lim- 
ited amount of this superior Wheat, cleaned for Seed, and 
shall thresh early, so [can shipin ample time for seeding. I had 
nearly 50 bushels of clean wheat to the acre last year. My crop 
now standing will be as good, if not better. It isthe best wheat to 
stand up and yield I know of. Putupin best bags, $2 per bushel, 
f. o. b. Geneva. Order early. CHAS. R. MELLEN, John Johnston 
Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 





NHAMPION Holstein Prize Herd. Show or foundation stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. This herd has won over 600 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $8,000 in money, besides 
many medals, Tigtemes and butter prizes. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroe-Jersey Swine, and Eggs ot fancy poultry at $1 per 
sitting. W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton Co., Pa. 


IGHT HENS and one cock, Barred Rocks, nine hens and one 

‘4 cock, Buff Leghorns, three trios White Leghorns, four trios 
White Guineas, and young cockerels. Choicest Stock. A. J. 
McCAIN, Mt, Hermon, N. J. 


Wy 4ar=>. AGENTS—Every variety of Nursery Products, in 
cluding Arctic. Good wages and expenses paid. Apply 
O. K. GERRISH, Lakeville, Mass. 








with reference. 





Pi a St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 





Fre SALE—At large reduction,a new, unused small Acme 
Kerosene engine. W. li. HART, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





VOLLIE PUPS, Chester Pigs, Brood Sows and Boars. PAINE, 
South Randolph, Vt. 





URE Indian Games, $2 per trio. BENJ. STOCK, Interla- 


chen, Fla. 


Received Over 
Fifty Inquiries. 


A party from Virginia writes as follows: “I am pleased 
to state that my adv. under the head of Farmers’ Ex- 
change in American Agriculturist brought me good re- 
sults. I had over fifty inquiries, which was more than I 
capomes, and if I haveanything else to advertise, you 
will have my money.” 








at 5c 1 w. Milk at the station is 54c per 
can. Apples are dropping from the trees 
and the yield will be light. Cows are 
shrinking badly. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co, July 25— 
A heavy frost visited this section on the 
morning of July 11, and in some fields the 
corn was very badly injured. Farmers 
are getting along well with haying. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, July 25—It is seldom 
that rye and hay have been housed in bet- 
ter condition than the present crop. All 
other crops have suffered for water, par- 
ticularly potatoes. Tree fruit of all kinds 
is very scarce, not more than 80 per cent 
of a full crop. 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, July 25—Eggs 
have risen from 15 to 20c. Huckleberries 
are now on the market at 12c per qt. Farm 
labor is cheap, owing to the strike at the 
brickyards along the rivers. Labor for 
which $2 was formerly given can now be 
had at $1 to- 1.50. Some oats have been 
harvested. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, July 27— 
Rye harvest is about finished with a very 
good crop; plenty of straw and well filled. 
Last year rye was damaged by continued 
rains and much sprouted. Considerable 
wheat was raised here this year, and that 
also is a fine crop, secured in fine order. 
Potatoes do not promise well at present. 
They are smooth and of good qualtiy, but 
not very large. Several have had to stack 
hay, the first time for years. Campers on 
the lake take a good deal of all kinds of 
produce from local farmers, making quite 
a market. 

Stafford, Genesee, Co, July 26—The 
southern part of Stafford is undergoing 
one of the most prolonged drouths ever 
known there. The weather, though very 
warm, has been very favorable for hay 
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and. wheat harvesting. Both crops have 
been secured in good condition. Hay is 
abundant and is selling at $5 to 7 per ton 
from the field. No threshing has been 
done yet, but wheat promises a large yield. 
Barley and oats are likely to be light. The 
bean and potato crops are suffering and 
are thought in many cases to. be beyond 
help. The apple yield’ will not be as 
large as expected a month ago, many hav- 
ing fallen. Buckwheat is making a slow 
growth, much of the seed having not yet 


come up. Cherries and berries despite the 
dry weather were very plentiful. Corn is 
looking fairly well and with continued 


cultivation is making a rapid growth. The 
best five acres in this vicinity are on the 
William Heddon farm. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, July 25—Frust 
nipped potatoes, corn and beans in the val- 
leys on the morning of July 12. Corn and 
other spring grains were stunted by the 
cold wet spring. Clover made only a short 
growth while timothy is full length but not 
as thick on the ground as last year. The 
quality is said to be better. Strawberries 
were a full crop, but had a short season. 
Apples are a light crop. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, July 26—Wheat 
is harvested and is only an average yield 
on account of the fly. Oats will be light 
because of the protracted drouth; straw is 
very short. E. S. Wells’s barn was struck 
by lightning July 18. Corn is growing very 
fast. Potatoes will be a very light crop, 
attributed to the dry weather. There has 
been a light supply of milk at the creamery 
because of the parched condition of pas- 
tures. 

The Jersey Cranberry Crop, as noted 
elsewhere in American Agriculturist, is 
promising. Joseph Alboe, Atlant-: Co, esti- 
mates the acreage in bearing -J per. cent 
greater than last year and reports about 
65 acres set out the ~ast spring. Reporting 
for a part of Monmouth Co, James Whit- 
croft of Farmingdale sends the following 
account of acrea~-°: Monmouth 16 acres, 
Heisley 25, Kimble 20, Tucker 2, Improved 
Bog 10, Late Forge 5, Allen’s Bog 30, Dur- 
yea 8, Taylor 4, Jaquette 5, total 125, or 
about the same as iast year. 

The granges of Gloucester Co hold their 
fifth annual picnic at Alcyon park, near Pit- 
man grove, N J, Aug 3. Stirring addresses 
will be made by Master Aaron Jones of the 
national grange, Mrs Carrie E. S. Twing of 
N Y state grange, and Master J. T. Cox of 
N J state grange. Agricultural implements 
will be on exhibition, and the attractions 
of the park will be open all day with games 
and boating. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, July 26—With 
so much old hay in the country, prices must 
be low. There have been offers to fill barns 
at $5 per ton. Early potatoes are being dug 
and marketed. The crop is very fair. Late 
potatoes will be a light crop on account of 
the dry weather. Corn looks well, but is 
late. The new condensing factory at La- 
plume is under full headway. The milk, for- 
merly delivered at the two stations here and 
at Carls station one mile above here is now 
all delivered at Laplume. 


Farmington, Warren Co, July 26—Farm- 


ers are nearly through haying, having se- 
cured a large quantity of hay in fine con- 








dition. Winter wheat and rye are very 
fine. Some lots of wheat have been 
threshed, yielding 35 to 40 bu per acre. 


Corn is looking fine and growing rapidly. 
Pastures are good, and young stock thriv- 
ing and bringing good prices. The pota- 
to crop promises well. Small fruits are 
abundant. Apples are very scarce and 
poor. A larger acreage than usual has 
been sown to buckwheat. 

York, York Co, July 26—The wheat crop 
has been harvested, and it will not yield 
one-quarter of an average crop. One farm- 
er in East Prospect threshed 17 acres of 
straw and realized 34 bu of wheat from the 
whole, and the whole county will hardly 
average more than that. It has been the 
poorest crop in 24 years, and what is true 
of wheat is also true of other crops. Po- 
tatoes are a failure, and so is the whole 
vegetable crop, owing to the severe drouth. 
Oats are very very poor, in fact the only 
things that have been anything like a fair 
crop have been hay and rye. Oats are 
very short and poor. 


AMONG: THE FARMERS 





The Hop Market. 

At New York, the slight increase of busi- 
ness noted a week ago has not been fol- 
lowed by any particular activity. The 
buying of spot goods continues about the 
same by brewers and dealers, and prices 
are without important change. There is 
the usual variety of crop advices from in- 
terior N Y European advices are rather 
variable also, but indicate no serious con- 
dition of affairs. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 124%@13% 


prime, 10%@11% 
low to medium, 7142@9% 
N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 
Factidlenst, crop of 1897, choice, 1214@13% 
prime, 10% 
low to medium, 744@9% 
Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 3%@6% 
German crop of 1897, 33@40 


NEw YoRK—Our Otsego Co correspondent 
continues to report a decreased yield as 
compared with last year. Latest advices 
from the vicinity of Flycreek state that the 
crop will probably be about two-thirds that 
of last year. 

CALIFORNIA—Heavy winds have done some 
damage in Yuba Co; one ranch having 60 
acres of trellis blown down. Picking will 
commence about the first week in August. 

Hop men in Sutter Co, Cal, report fair 
prospects, but not good for a heavy yield 
this season. Many of the yards have been 
neglected. 

OREGON—Owing to a series of cold nights 
the hop growth in Lane Co has been re- 
tarded and a light crop is expected. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, July 25—At the meeting 
of the board this p m, Sec Gilbert read a 
communication received from Deputy In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Charles A. Bal- 
lou, to the effect that no salesmen of cheese 
factories would be considered as commis- 
sion men unless they took out a commis- 
sion broker’s license. This disposes for 
good of the claim that has lately been made 
in certain quarters that factorymen selling 
on a board of trade must pay $20 for a li- 
cense. Prices were decidedly better today, 
and large colored was a close rival of small 
colored. The report from factorymen that 
the shrinkage in milk has developed rapidly 
is very general, and now averages 25 per 
cent or even more. From July 15 onward 
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this shrinkage will show, and in a couple of 
weeks the sales will begin to drop off. This 
should give further strength to the mar- 
ket. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 6570 bxs at 7c, 100 at Te; 
large white, 380 at 7c; small white, 160 
30 lbs each, at 7%4c; small colored, 
200 at T7%e; conditional sales, 1336; 
total 8746, against 10,575 last year, ruling 
price the same. After the close of the regu- 
lar market about seven lot:: of large 
cheese were taken at 7%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter: 22 pkgs at lic, 50 at 18c, 20 cases 
1-lb prints and 20 of 5-lb at 19c. 

At Little Falls, sales were: 1363 bxs large 
at jc, 8 large colored at 7\c, 174 do at pt, 
791 small at 7c, 4193 do at 7%4c, 192 small col- 
ored at 8c. Sales of dairy butter were 21 
pkgs at 15@1lé6c. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the trade is devoid of es- 
sentially new features, supplies averaging 
full and prices the same as last week. The 
average surplus price is $1.09 p can of 49 
qts against 1.17 last year at this time. The 
exchange quotation remains at 2c. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending July 25 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 35,623 2,784 526 
N Y¥ Central. 2,943 146 99 
N Y. Ont & West, 32,917 2,248 — 
West Shore, 15,634 834 634 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,397 192 68 
N ¥ & Putnam. 3.101 - — 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 = 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _— oe 
N J Central, 2.310 75 — 
RT Co, 1,210 50 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 — 
Other sources, 4.650 — — 
Total receipts, 176,210 6,441 1,327 
Daily av this week, 25,173 920 189 
Daily av last week, 24,460 936 162 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,003 855 157 

Tobacco Notes. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Just at present the 


growing crop is not flourishing because of 
continued dry weather. As the present 
is a critical time, relief must come soon 
or the plants will be greatly injured. Deal- 
ers are piling up stocks for a busy day, 
which they feel is surely coming. 








The New Pocket Kozy Camera! 


A SUPERIOR CAMERA AND THE ONLY ONE 
THAT TAKES LARCE PICTURES. 
GIVEN FOR 20 SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS JOURNAL 


cil i lh fl i A a 














Kozy 1898—Open and Ready for 
Business. 


OR 10 SUBSCRIBERS AND $4.00. 
The new Kozy is a perfect pocket newer angen 8 
inal in design and construction. It is the only 
pocket camera that takes large pictures. It 
takes 12 pictures (each 34 x 34), without reload- 
ing. Its size whenclosed is 1? inches thick, 
48 inches wide, 5? inches nes weighs 16 
ounces. It takes a sharper, better picture 
than many cameras twice its size and several 
times its weight. It slips easily into your 
pocket, and can be packed into your “grip” 
without crowding out everything else. It is 
strictly a film camera, using Eastman car- 
tridges. No heavy plates or plate holders. 
The new Pocket Kozy Loads by Daylight. 
No dark room required. After one hour’s 
study of our ‘‘directions,” the merest novice 
ean handle it. . 

The Kozy is the smallest Camera ever made 
that takes a 34 x 34 picture on acartridge film. 
It works perfectly in any latitude, afloat or 
ashore. Therefore it is pre-eminently the thing 
for Tourists, Canoeists, Bicyclists, in. fact 


everybody who wants a first-class compact camera, that can be depgnded upon for 


good work at any and all times. 


Remember we guarantee the Kozy to be exactly as represented or money refunded. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Journal, or 10 subscribers and $4.00, 
a two years’ subscription to this Jou 
by express, charges paid by us in each c 
Address all orderst either of our 
nearest you, 
New York, 52 Lafayette Place 


We will send thi 
to anyone sendin 


Camera free as a premium 

us 20 subscribers to this 
or 5 subscribers and $6.00. Price, $10.00, 

rnal included with each one purchased. Sent 

ase. 

offices; but to avoid delay, send to the one 


* Chicago, Marquette Building. 


Springfield, Mass., Homestead Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Corn | Oats 








| Wheat | 


| ya98 | 1897 | 1898 | 











Cash or spot 
1897 si 1898 | "1897 











Chicago .........| .78%| .71 | .dtte| 2644) 28 co 
New York ...... | [a2 "| zeny) 37“) ‘30tg| ‘30 | “2utg 
Boston.......... i — "| aa | 34g] 33 | cost, 
Toledo .......... | 76%! .77 | 34 | 26) | 24%) .19 
St Louis......... | .73 | .68 | .33 | 32 | 28 | 17% 
Minneapolis ...} .88 | .72 | .32 | .20 | .24%4/ .19%g 
Pee | .96 | .853%) .31%) 327%) — | — 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades} Wheat | Corn Oats 
Sept. ” > | 35) | "20 
Dec. 674, 351, | — 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE USANDCANADA 











This week Last week k| 0 One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, 9,382,000 |” 10,461,000 _ 16, 032,000 
GOL « ccnceat 18, 671,000 19,987 ,000 16,179,000 
Oats ..... a 4.270.000 5.5T2,000 6,651,000 
At Chicago, the interest in wheat has 
been only moderate for some time past, 
with little spurts of activity in July. The 


undertone is one of fair steadiness, yet op- 
erators on the bull side of the market are 
looking for positive incentive before taking 
hold with any degree of aggressiveness. 
News from abroad is rather negative in 
character, European crop conditions vari- 
able, foreign purchases of wheat and flour 
moderate but not urgent and some es- 
timates going therounds ofa large world’sto- 
tal crop. Home influences have done much 
toward shaping the market, operators 
closely watching the movement of the new 
crop of winter wheat and the weather con- 
ditions in the northwest. 

New wheat is reaching such primary 
points as St Louis, Chicago and’ Toledo in 


only moderate quantities, and while there 
is a considerable demand for shipment to 
the east the offerings are restricted. In 
spite of more or less threatenings, the 


weather as a rule has favored the crop in 
the northwest, and little attention up to 
the present writing is given contradictory 
reports of alternating heat and frosts. The 
contract grade for July delivery sold bet- 
ter than 78c p bu, owing to the develop- 
ment of a moderate short interest, while new 
crop deliveries have remained close to 67! 
@68tec, Sept and Dec showing no radical 
change compared with the previous week. 

Corn has been the leader in the grain 
markets much of the time for the past 
week or two. owing to fear of crop deterior- 
ation. Operators have closely watched the 
weather bulletins and so long as the corn 
belt was threatened by the drouth, price 
tendency was upward. But with every 
show of rainfall and with scattered re- 
ports of much needed showers values were 
inclined to sag. Speculative trade has been 
large within a comparatively narrow range, 
Sept corn keeping close to 34@34t4c, Dec a 
shade premium. Old corn in fairly good 
demand on shipping account for both east- 
ern and export trade, but this fact is off- 
set in a great measure by liberal arrivals 
from country points. No 2 in store 34@34%c 
p bu. Lake freight rate to Buffalo 
remains low at %c p bu. 

Oats for delivery any time during Sept 
sold freely last week under 20c p bu, but 
subsequently recovered a trifle, the mar- 
ket holding within a narrow range and ex- 


hibiting only moderate activity. Values 
have been inclined to sympathize. with 
corn; shipping demand for old oats fairly 
good. The first cars of new oats arrived 


last week, selling at 25%c for No 3 white 
free on board... Such small portion of new 
crop as has been received to date appears 
to be running light in weight, certain sam- 
ples of white tipping the scales at only 
17 lbs to the measured bu, such SOing at a 
sharp decline under heavy oats. 

The appearance of fair quantities of new 
rye and the disappearance of any particu- 
lar demand for fu‘ures hurt the market, 


which sold off 14%4@2c: No 2 in store 47@ 
4744c, lower grades 44@46c. The inquiry for 
new crop deliveries is restricted: mild in- 
terest in Aug and Sept, the last named 

Samples of new barley are appearing 
every day, but the demand is light, nor 
is much activity expected until cooler 


is a between-seasons market, 

to nominal on the basis 
for poor to good malting 
@19 p ton. 


weather. It 
with values next 
of 31@25c p bu, 
grades: screenings $7 
around 43@44c. 

Grass seeds without important change, 
timothy selling on the basis of $2 55 p ctl 
for prime new Aug delivery and Sept 2 59. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Good to choice old seed by sample 1 75@ 
255. Clover quotably steady to firm with 
contract prime 4 90 p ctl and Oct 5 50. 

At New York, wheat has ruled generally 
dull with few developments, operators 
watching the movement of the new crop. 
Foreign advices have been rather non- 
committal and exports of wheat and flour 
continue moderate but not large. In our 
own country, threshing machines are in ac- 
tive operation and the out turn of new win- 
ter wheat liberal in the aggregate, although 
relatively little is appearing at points of 
accumulation, country millers absorbing 
much of the initial offerings. Situation in 
the spring wheat territory of the northwest 
is promising. Quotations at New York city 
are on the basis of 81@85c p bu for old No 2 
red winter; Sept delivery of contract grade 
72% @73lec, Dec 72@72%c. The flour market 
is dull but substantially steady, with re- 
cent sales of new winter patents at figures 
around $4 50 p bbl wholesale. Rye dull at 
45@48c p bu for new, rye flour neglected at 
$2 50@3 p bbl. Corn has shown more 
strength than any other cereal, advancing 
on damage reports and advices of hot, dry 
weather in the west, No 2 mixed in store 
37%ec p bu, carlots in shipping order usual 
premium. Oats moderately firm and active 
with some inquiry on export account. No 
mixed in store 28@281cc p bu, choice white 
30@32c, and fancy clipped 34@36c. Barley 
neglected and nominal. Clover seed_un- 
changed at 4 50@6 p ctl, timothy 2 75@3 50 
p do. 

Still Fighting Bucket Shops—The di- 
rectorate of the Chicago board of trade has 

taken steps toward the appointment of a 
committee of three to continue the prose- 
cution of bucket shops. The crusade car- 
ried on for a year or more has resulted in 
the indictment of a large number of these 
mushroom concerns. Let this executive 
board now attack the trade in “‘puts’’ and 
“calls” in an equally vigorous manner, and 
see what can be done in abolishing that 
feature of speculation, which is never of- 
ficially recognized, yet quietly winked at. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














| Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

| 98} 1897 1898| 1897] 1898] 1897 
Chic age. * 100 lbs .. $5.50/$ $5.20 $4.10) $3.75 $5.10) $4. 10 
New York. coseee| 5.50} 5.10) 4.25) 4.25) "5.00| 4.25 
OS RR -...| 5.40] 5.10) 4.25! 4.15! 4.75! 4.25 
Kansas City ........- 5.25) 4.85 4.00 3.55) 4.90) 3.90 
Pittsburg ......-.---.! 5.00} 5.00, 4.20; 3.95) 4.60! 4.20 





At Chicago, the general level of cattle 
prices is about as satisfactory as at any 
time this year. Conditions favor the 
country feeder and the stock yards sales- 
men, and moderate activity prevails with 
liberal transactions at $4 75@5 25, fine to 
fancy lots 5 35@5 50, while fancy Texans 
and westerns sell at 4 65@5, figures which 
should show a2 £4xhandsome profit to the 
ranchman. The average quality of cattle 
good, with the demand 


now arriving is 
rerhaps rather better for well finished 
“handy” weights than anything else, al- 


though buying orders on foreign account 
serve to absorb a good many heavy beeves. 
The English markets are considerably 
higher than a year ago and eastern ship- 
ments from this point and exports from 
the Atlantic seaboard are liberal. The 
rate of freight on cattle from western 
points to this city has been “restored,” 
taking effect July 25, this meaning an ad- 
vance of about 10@15c p 100 Ibs, adding 
that much to marketing expense. 





Fey export steers. $5 25@5 ) Poor to fcy bulls, i$ 75@A4 25 
Good to extra, 110 to Canners, Ke 
14 lbs. 475@5 15 Feeders, 3 7K 
Com to fair, 11 to 1400 Stockers. 499 to 8) lbs, 3 2504 fu 
Ibs. 42°5@465 Calves. 4) Ibs up. 2 THGA MS 


Ch id fey cows and Calves. veal, 4 a6 SD 
he 


42@475 Milch cows, eaeh, 3G 
m,n 3 00g wv 
Despite the fact of hot weather, choice 


heavy hogs have been selling relatively 
better than anything else. The market as 
a whole presents about the usual activity, 
with all classes of buyrs operating in- 
cluding shippers on eastern account, the 
latter taking 4000 to 6000 hogs daily. Good 
to fancy heavy packing and shipping $4@ 
415, light and mixed 3 80@4 05, pigs and 
rough lots 3 50@3 90. 

With western 100-lb sheep. selling in 
bunches of nearly 1000 in a-lot at 4%4c, and 
large droves of 80-lb Texans at the same 
figure, this branch of the live stock trade 
may properly be called healthy and sat- 
isfactory to the country element. . There 
are the usual weak spots in the market, 





dependent somewhat upon the daily ar- 
rivals and the character of the demand, 
yet, as a whole, there is a ready outlet 
for everything at steady to firm prices. 
Some fancy heavy native wethers re- 
cently sold at $4 85@5, and some choice 
spring lambs at 6 50@6 75 Common to 
good butcher sheep 3 25@4 25, fair to good 
yearlings and lambs 4 25@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand 
Monday of this week and about 5c higher, 
under receipts of 55 cars. All classes of 
buyers represented and a general clearance 
made, Quotations are continued as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Iba, $490@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 0 


Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 430@4% Poor to good fat cows, 250@400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 450@470 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 75@4 50 
Common, 700 to 906 lbs, 3 met 10) Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 0) 





2 's 0 Ss 8 ) 

Com to good fat oxen, 2 eee’ 0v yeegee pringers, 18 ngs 0 
Hogs without important new feature; 20 
double decks received at the opening of this 
week, selling at steady prices. Medium 
weights $4 15@4 20, heavy 4@4 10, yorkers 


Rough, half-fat, 


4@4 15. Sheep market opened slow and 
10@15e lower in spite of small receipts, 
prime wethers 4 50@4 55, good butcher 


sheep 4 35@4 45, lambs 4 50@5 75. 
At Buffalo, cattle market opened off to 


the extent of about 10c Monday of this 
week when 130 cars came on sale. No par- 
ticular feature developed, trade simply 


quiet and easier. Butcher steers $4 25@4 85, 
shipping droves 4 70@5 with fancy quotable 
at 5 25@5 35. Cows and heifers 3 25@4 45, 
stockers and feeders 3 25@4 40 according to 
weight, age and quality. Veal calves 5 0@ 
6. Hogs firm and fairly active, receipts 70 
double decks. Yorkers 4 10@4 15, medium 
droves 415, heavy assorted up to 4 17%, 
Sheep steady; lambs in relatively large 
supply and 10@1l5c lower. Receipts all 
around 20 cars Monday. Choice lambs 
5 90@6 25, fair to good 5 50@5 75; mixed 
droves of sheep 4 50@4 75, rough lots usual 
discount. 

At New York, cattle supply has been 
only moderate for some days, but under 
the usual demand a good daily clearance is 


accomplished. Medium to prime native 
steers $5@5 50, choice oxen 4 50@4 75, 
butcher bulls 3 30@4, dry cows 2 50@2 75. 


Veal calves about 25c lower under exces- 
sive offerings, poor to choice 4@6 25, but- 
termilk calves 3 35@3 75. Hogs selling at 
about steady prices, 4 20@4 30 for poor to 
prime. Sheep in liberal supply, but only 
steady, lambs lower and more than plenti- 
ful. Poor to choice sheep 2 75@4 75, lambs 
5 50@6 50, sales chiefly at 5@6. 

At London, American steers steady at 11 
@12c p lb estimated dressed weight, refrig- 
erator beef 9%4c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

Probably the most notable feature of the 
butter market the past week or so is the 
decrease in the output. A falling off is 
expected every year at this time, but sur- 
prise was caused by the suddenness with 
which it came this year. N Y, Chicago and 
Boston are all affec’ed by the drop to a 
greater or less extent and the market is 
correspondingly influenced as shown by 
prices scoring a slight advance. Causes 
of the falling off are, of course, various, 
the most prominent being the sudden ad- 
vent of hot weather and the consequent in- 
crease of flies and mosquitoes to bother 
the cows. The market at New York is 
distinctly one of strength, all grades at this 
writing finding ready sale. The same thing 
may be said to apply in a degree to the 
other eastern cities. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet with 
fair supply. Choice creamery 16%@17%c p 
lb, prints 17@18c, dairy 15@1lé6c. 

At Syracuse, choice creamery in tubs 17% 
@18c p lb. 

At New York, moderate firmness prevails 
with prices %c higher for top’. grades. 


Creameries, western extras 17@17'%c p Ib, 
firsts 16@17c, N Y ecmy extras 17@17% 
firsts 16@16%c, N dairy fcy 16@16% 
firsts 14%@15'ec, western imit cmy extras 
144%,@15ec, firsts 13@13%c, western dairy 


finest 134%,.@14c, firsts 12@13c, western fac- 
tory extras 13c, firsts 12@12%c 


Ohio—At Columbus, moderate activity. 


Choice creamery 20c p lb, prints 21c, dairy 
16@17c. 
At Cincinnati, receipts moderate and 


market firm. Fancy Elgin cmy 18%c p Ib, 
Ohio cmy 14@15c, choice dairy 10%@l1\Ic. 

At Boston, a fairly active trade is noted 
with fancy grades in good demand. Vt and 
N H creamery extras 17%@18c p Ib, north- 





ern N Y 17%@18c, western 17144@18c, cmy 
northern firsts 16@16%44c, eastern 16@l17c, 
western firsts 16@164%4c, Vt dairy extra 15@ 
16c, N Y extra lic, N.Y and Vt firsts lc, 
western dairy 13@14c, western imit cmy 
extra 13%¢c, firsts 13c, western ladle extra 
13c, firsts 124¢c, extra northern cmy in boxes 
18c, in trunks 18@18%4c. 
The Cheese Market. 

Receipts of cheese at the principal mar- 
ket centers the last week have not been 
burdensome and on the whole the market 
may be called fairly firm. Prices are well 
sustained at quotations and the demand is 
sufficient to keep current arrivals moder- 
ately well cleaned up. Some business has 
been done in the export trade, but not 
enough to materially affect the market, 
home demand being the important fea- 
ture. 

New York State—At Albany, prices firm, 
demand fair. Full cream cheddars 7@7%c 
p lb, flats 64% @7%c, skims 3@4c, imit Swiss 
12@138c. 

~ Syracuse, full cream cheddars 9@10c 
p Ib. 

At New York, fairly active under moder- 
ate receipts and steady good demand. N 
Y large colored fey 7%c p lb, choice 74@ 
7%c, large white fcy 7%c, good to prime 
6%@7c, fair 54%@6%c, small colored fcy 8c, 
white fcy 7%@8&c, good to ch 7@7%c, com- 
mon 54%@6'ec, skims 3@5%4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y ched- 
dars 9@916c p lb, Ohio flats 9c, limburger 
10c, old imit Swiss 16c, new 14c. 

At Cincinnati, a steady tone prevails, 
Good to prime Ohio flat 74%@8c p lb, prime 
to ch family favorite 8c, twins 8%c, Y. 
A 9c, N Y cheddar 8c. 

At Boston, little if any change to note, 
trade generally quiet. N Y small extra 7%c 
p lb, large extra 7@7\%c, firsts 6%@7c, Vt 
small extra 7%4@7\4c, large extra 7c, firsts 
6c, western twins extra 7@7%%c, fair to good 
5@6c, Ohio flat extra 6144c, fair to good 5@ 
6c, sage cheese extra 7@8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh 
eggs 13@14c p dz, live chickens 12@13c p Ib, 
fowls 9@914c, turkeys 9@10%4c, ducks 9@10c, 
geese 8@9c, dressed chickens 13@14c, broil- 
ers 18@20c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 10@l1lc, 
geese 9@10c. Potatoes $2 50@2 75 p bbl, on- 
ions 75c@1 p bu, cabbages 4@5 p 100, beans 
1 20@1 30 p bu, apples 2@3 -p bbl, black- 
berries 6@7c p qt. raspberries 9@10c, cher- 
ries 6@8c, beets 90c@1 p 100 bchs, radishes 
30@40c, tomatoes 2@2 25 p cra, ~-een corn 
1 25 p 100 ears, rye straw 6@7 p ton, oat 4@ 
5, clover hay 5@6 50, timothy 6@8 50, loose 
6@9, middlings 14@16 50, cottonseed meal 
20@21, bran 13@14, mixed oats 32@34c p bu, 
corn 36@39c. 

At Syracuse, corn 48c p bu, mixed oats 
35@38e, rye 40c, cottonseed meal $23 p ton, 
middlings 15, loose hay 10@12, timothy 9@10, 
oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10, potatoes 65c@1 p 
bu, onions 60@70c, cabbage 4@5 p 100, beans 
1 50@1 75 p bu, beets 1@1 60 p 100 bchs, 
huckleberries 8c p qt, peas 50c p bu, peaches 
175 p cra, tomatoes 2 50, cherries 2@2 50 p 
bu, currants 4@7c p qt, blackberries 5c, red 
raspberries 10c. Strictly fresh eggs 16@16%4c 
p dz, live chickens 13c p lb, turkeys 11@12c, 
ducks 9@10c, dressed chickens 16@17c, ducks 
10@15c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Oniess otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignecs 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, a fairly active market, with 
prices slightly advanced. Choice marrow 
beans $1 55@1 58 p bu, fair to good 1 25@ 
1 50, medium ch 1 35, pea beans ch 1 30, fair 
to good 1 10@1 25, red kidneys ch 1 95@2, 
fair to good 1 50@1 85, white kidney ch 1 45, 
yellow eyes ch 1 45@1 47, Cal limas 2 05@ 
2 07, green peas 75@78c, Scotch bbls 90c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a fairly firm tone is noted 
for strictly fancy stock. N Y and Pa prime 
to fey 14@15c p dz, western fresh gathered 
14c, western and southwestern fair to good 
$3@3 30 p case, seconds 2 25@2 75. 

At Boston, moderately steady market. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 18@20c p dz, eastern 
ch fresh 15c, fair to good 13@14c, Vt and N 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


H ch fresh 15c, Mich selected 14@1414c, No 
Qhio and Ind fresh l4c, western ch 13%¥¢c, 
fair to good 12@13c, seconds $2 50@2 75 p 
case. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
good supply and fair demand. Apples $1 50 
@2 25 p bbi, pears 3 50@4, peaches 1@1 25 


p carrier, plums 1@1 50 p 6 till carrier, 
grapes 1@2 p 24-lb case, currants 4@7c p at, 
raspberries 3@7c, huckleberries 5@ic, black- 
berries 3@5c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, some trade at steady to 
firm prices. Coarse corn meal 70@7lc p 100 
lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 92@95c, chops 
65c, middlings $16@17 p ton, western winter 
bran 13 50@14, spring bran 13 50@14 25, win- 
ter middlings 16, sharps 17, linseed meal 23, 


cottonseed meal 18, rye feed 13@14, screen- 
ings 40@75c p 100 Ibs. 
Hay and Straw. 

The fifth annual convention of the na- 
ti®nal hay association will be held at Buf- 
falo, Aug 9-11. Delegates will be present 
from various cities with a view to secur- 
ing needed reforms. The question of uni- 
formity of grading will probably come up, 
but the demands at the different trade cen- 
ters are so variable that it is scarcely prob- 
able any actual progress over the situa- 
tion of the past one or two years can be re- 
ported. 

The largest contract of hay ever let by 
the U S is reported secured by a St Louis 
firm. It calls for 4500 tons of hay to be 
delivered at Chickamauga. Between 450 and 
500 cars will be required to transfer it. 

At New York, market moderately well 
sustained for desirable stock. Prime hay 
T74%c p 100 lbs, No 1 70@7ic, No 2 50@65c, 
No 3 30@40c, mixed clover 40c, clover 30@ 
35c, gradeless 20@30c, long rye straw 25@40c, 
oat 25@30c. 

Hides. 


At New York, substantially steady at quo- 
tations. Native steer hides 60 lbs up 114%@ 
12c p lb, butt branded steers 10@10%c, side 
branded 9144@9%c, native bull hides 9%%c, 
horse hides $2@3 25 each. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, offerings are fully equal to 
demand. L I prime $2@2 25 p bbl, Jersey fair 
to prime 2@2 25, southern fair to prime 2@ 
2 25, common 1@1 50, N C sweets 3 50@4 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York reseipts of fresh killed mod- 
erate, live in fair demand. Market gener- 
ally quiet. Western turkeys 7@8&c p lb, 
Phila chickens 15@19c, N Y and Pa fowls 
10@10%c, old cocks 6c, spring ducks 10%%c, 
squabs choice large $2 p dz, mixed 1 50@ 
1 75, small 1@1 25. Live spring chickens 12 
@13c p lb, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 7 
@8c. 

At Boston, substantially steady for both 
live and dressed. Fresh killed northern 
and eastern chickens ch large 18@20c p lb, 
common to good 10@15c, fowls extra ch 12@ 

3c, common to good 8@10c, Phila chickens 
good to ch 10@15c, western iced turkeys 
8@9c, toms 7@8c, chickens good to ch 13@15c, 
fowls 10@10%c, roosters 6c. Live fowls 
10c, common 9c, roosters 5c, spring chick- 
ens 11@13c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, no particular change to 
note. Cabbages $3@3 50 p 100, cucumbers 10 
@20c p bu box ,celery 10@25c p dz bchs, green 
corn 75c@1 25 p 100 ears, lettuce 25@30c p dz 
behs, onions 2 50@3 50 p bbl, peas 1@1 50 p 
bag, string beans 1@2, squash 50@75ic p bbl, 
tomatoes 1@2 50 p bu, turnips 75c@1 p bbl. 





Plants for Name—W. W. S., Monmouth 
Co, N J: The reddish yellow weed twining 
around your clover is a species of dodder 
or cuscuta, which in some sections is very 
injurious to alfalfa, clover and sim- 
ilar plants. It is an annual para- 
sitic plant, the seeds of which drop to the 
ground, where they remain until the next 
season, when they germinate and repeat 
their destructive work. Dodder cannot live 
without a congenial host plant, therefore 
cultivating the land for a year or two in 
corn or potatoes will exterminate it. The 
other weed sent is one of the cerastiums, 
but the specimen arrived in so poor a con- 
dition that we are unable to determine the 
species. 





Onondaga Cabbages—I consider acreage 
of winter cabbage in this section (North 
Syracuse) at least 25 per cent greater than 
last year. There is no damage at present 
from insects. Lack of rain in July and plen- 
ty of wind dried the ground and cracked it 
open in places.—[C. N. Andrews, Onondaga 
Co, N Y. 
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Howden’s The Horse; How te Buy and Sell, 


By PETER HOWDEN. Giving the points 
which distinguish a sound from an unsound 
horse. This volume abounds in general in- 
formation, stated in so clearand simple a man- 
ner as to enable anyone to intelligently buy 
and sella horse. It explains the meaning of 
horse warranty, and its use, and shows the 
value of knowledge on this subject. Extra 
cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 


By Hon. HENRYS. RANDALL. Thestructure 
and diseases of the horse, remedies, rules to 
buyers, breakers, shoers, etc. Youatt’s work 
somewhat simplified and brought down by W. 
C. Spooner, M. R. C. V.S.; to which is pre- 
fixed an account of the breeds in the United 
States and Canada. Illustrated by numerous 
engravings. 12mo. 1.50 


The Horse Doctor. 


By EpwARD MAYHEW, M.R.C. V.S. An ac 
curate account, with prescriptions and modes 
of treatment of all equine diseases. To which 
is appended “Practical Horse Shoeing,” by 
George Fleming. With 400 illustrations. 
Cloth, 8vo. 2.00 


The Saddle Horse. 

A complete guide for riding and training. 
Illustrated. Thisisa complete and reliable 
guide book for all who desire to acquire the 
accomplishment of horsemanship, and who 
wish to teach their animals how to perform 
various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 
The Horse. 


By GEORGE ARMATAGE, M.R.C. V.S., Lon- 
don. Its varieties and management in health 
and disease. The object of this treatise is to 
show that an intelligent system of manage- 
ment will reduce, and in many cases prevent, 
the diseases of horses. The part on horse 
management is copious in detail,and the sub- 
sequent chapters on disease and its treatment 
are replete with information written in a sim- 
ple style within the comprehension of most 
readers. Price, postpaid, 1.00 


Flax Culture. 

A very valuable work, containing full direc- 
tions from selection of ground and seed to 
preparation and marketing of crop,as given by 
a number of experienced growers. 8vo. -30 


Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of uy ope from the selection and 
aoe gp of the and soil, to the har- 
vesting, curing and marketing the crop, with 
illustrative engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by fourteen _experi- 
enced tobacco growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains notes 
on the tobacco worm, with seme 
8vo. . 


{ FREE CATALOGUE yore? esa. | 


lustrated cata- 
logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .: .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Harvest Festivals. 





[From Page 98.] 


Noble, Caldwell, Sept 21-23 
Noble, Sarahsviile,Sept 28-30 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, Sep 7-9 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Oct 48 
Paulding, Paulding, Sept 6-9 
Perry, New Lexington, 

Sept 13-16 
Eaton, Sept 26-30 
Ravenna, Sept20-23 
Oct 48 


Preble, 
Portage, 
Putnam, O tawa, 
Ross, Chillicothe, Aug 9-12 
Sandusk\, Fremont, Oct 57 
Seneca, Fostoria, Sept 13-16 
Shelb:, Sidney, Sept 20-23 
Stark, Canton, Sept 28-30 
Summit, Akron, Oct 4-7 
Tri State, Toledo, Aug 22-27 
Trumbull, Kinsman, 
Aug 24-26 
Trumbull, Warren,Sept 13-15 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover, 
Sept 20-23 
Union, Marysville, Oct 4-7 
Union, Richwood, Oct 1l-l4 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Sept 13-16 
Warren, Lebanon, Sept 20-23 
Washington, Marietta, 
Sept 13-16 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 27 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 13-16 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Sept 6-9 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Upper San- 


Wyandot, 
Oct 4-7 


dusky, 


Pennsylvania. 
in ee 
Allegheny, Tarentum, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Armstrong, Dayton, 
Sept 27-30 
Kittanning, 
Aug 23-26 
Hookstown, 
A 


Armstrong, 
Beaver, 
ug 23-2. 


P-wdford, Bedford, Oct 4 
+ erks, Reading, Oct 4 
Jerks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem, 
Sept 13-16 
Blair, Holliday wu, 
Sept 13-16 
Bradford, Towanda,Sep 2 30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Butler, Butler, Sept 69 
Cambria, Johnstown, 
Sept 59 
Cambria, Carrollton, 
Sept 20-23 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 27-30 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 21 23 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 12-15 
Cowanesque Valley 
Westfield, Se pt 13-16 
Crawford, Conneautville, 
Sept 6-9 
Cambridge 
Sept 20-2: 
Carlisle, 
Sept 27-30 
Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 23-26 
Dayton, Day ton, Sept 27-30 
Edinboro, Edinboro, 
Sept 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro, Sept 13-16 
Greene, Carmichaels, 
Sept 28-29 
Hanover, Hanover, Sept 6-9 
Juniata, Port Seg 
pt 14-16 


Kittannton, 
Aug 23-26 

Lehigh, Allentown,Sept 19-23 

Luzerne, Dallas,Sept 29-Oct 2 









Crawford, 
Springs, 
Cumberland, 


~ 


Kittanning, 


Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sept 21-24 
Mansfield, Mansfield, 


Sept 27-30 
McKean, Port Allegany, 
Aug 30-Se ] t2 
Stoneboro,Sept 2-22 
Stroudsburg, 
Sept 6-9 
Mt Gretna, Mt Geotee, 
Aug 15-19 
Muncy Valley, Hughes- 
ville, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 4-7 
Beshie- 
stil. 13-16 


Oct 4- 


Mercer,$ 
Monroe, 


agen, 


Northimberland, Mi 


ay 


Crwinbur, Orwigs- 
burg, Sept 69 
Oxford, Oxford, Sept 21-23 
=e Philadel- 
ph Nov 8-12 
sdiuyikilt, Orwigsburg, 
Sept 69 
Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 46 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Oct 45 


Susquehanna, Harford, 
Sept 28-29 

Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
w ae Washing- 

tor Sept 20-23 
Washington, Burgetts- 

town, Oct 46 
Wayne,Honesdale, Sept 27-28 
Westmoreland, Young- 

wood, Sept 27-30 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 


Sept 13-16 
York, York, Oct 3-6 
York, Hanover, Sept 6-9 

Kentucky. 

Anderson, Lawrenceburg, 

Aug 16-19 
Campbell, Alexandria, 

Aug 


Daviess, Owensboro, 
Fleming, Ewing, Sept 7-10 
Hopkins, Madisonville, 
Aug 24-27 
Jefferson, Louisville, A 16-20 
Jefferson, Louisville, 

Sept 26-Oct 1 
Knox, Barbourville, A 31-S 2 


0 Louisville and Jefferson, 


Louisville, Aug 16-20 
McCracken, Paducah, O 11-14 
Madison, Richmond, A 9-12 
Ohio, Hartford, Sept 29-Oct I 
She Iby, Shelbyville, A 23-26 

firginia, 
Chesapeake, Cape 

Charles, Aug 17-20 
Chesapeake Kilmar- 

nock, Nov 3-5 
East Shore, Locus 

ville, Aug t1- Sept 3 
L oudoun, Leesburg, 

Aug 25-26 
Norfolk, Norfolk, Oct 44 
Rappahannock, Freder- 

icksburg, Sept 27- 

Shenandoah VOT, Me in- 





chester, t ll-l4 
Tidewater, T. 4 
nock, Sept 7-9 


Upperville, Upperville, 
Sept 15-16 
West Virginia. 
Morgan’s Grove, Shep- 
herdstown, Sept 6-9 
Tyler, Middlebourne, 
ug 23-26 
Wetzel, New-Martins- 
ville, Aug 30-Sept 2 
North Carolina. 
Cumberland, Fayette- 
ville, Nov 9-11 
Maryland. 
Elkton, Elkton, Sept 6-9 
Frederick, Frederick, 
Oct 11-14 
Talbot, Easton,Aug 30-Sept 2 
Canadian. 
Bay of Quinte, Belleville, 
Sept 14-15 
British Columbia, 

New Westminster, Oct 4-7 
Brome, Brome Corner, 8 6-7 
Carleton, Richmond, § 13-15 
Center Bruce, Paisley,S 27-28 
Central Canada, Ottawa, 

Sept 16-24 
Denham, Tilsonburg, Oct 4-5 
Eastern, Sherbrapke, 5S 5-10 
Elgin West, Wallacetown, 

Sept 29-30 
Kenyon, Maxville, Sept 15-16 
Lanark North, Almonte, 

Sept 27-29 
Lanark South, Perth, 8 21-23 
New Brunswick, St John 





Sept 23-23 
Norfolk, Simeoe, Oct 11-13 
Northern, Collingwe ood, 


s Sept 20-23 
Northern, Walkerton, S 14-15 
Northwestern, Goderich, 
Sept H- 29 
Ontario fat stock , phos, 
Brantford, Noy 30-Dec 2 
Ontario and Durham, 
Whitby, Sept 29-Oct 1 
Oxford, ‘Kemptvil e, S == 
Peel, Brampton, Sept 2 
Pe ninsular, Chatham, S 322 
Prescott, Prescott, Sept 20-2: 
Prescott, Vankleek i 
pt 13-15 
Pictou, 
Sept 28-29 
Peterboro, 
6 Sept 29-Oct 1 
Stanstead, Stanstead, A 24-25 
Toronto Industrial, 
Toronto Aug 29-Sept 10 
Western Canadian, 
London, Sept 8-17 
Woodbridge, Woodbridge, 
Oct 18-19 





Prince Edward, 


Riding West, 





Mange—H. H. W. 


mange in horses. 





b, S:in affected with mange. 


fected parts with 


a week if necessary. 


up until dry. 


soap 
upply the solution with a mop. 


wants a remedy for 


Take % pint of staves- 


acre seeds and 
. boil them for one 
hour in 10 pints 
of water and 
let them simmer 
for one hour 
longer, then 
add water to 
make up the 10 
pints, after it is 
strained. First 
wash all the af- 
and water, then 
Repeat in 
Keep the horse tied 


IUR 








STORY OF THE 


TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


Spanish Line to Transport Prisoners— 
The contract for transporting the 24,000 men 
and 1000 officers, now Shafter’s prisoners, 
to Spain, has been awarded to a Spanish 


company. The men will be carried at $60 
for each officer and $30 for each man. The 
ships will be under convoy of U-S war 


Ships. The work of sending the prisoners 
home will begin at once. 





Is Garcia Dead?—A report that Gen Gar- 
cia, the Cuban leader, has been killed, has 
been circulated freely. The report is not 
credited by the Junta. Garcia has proved 
one of the most able generals in the Cuban 
cause. 

Gold Still Comes from the Fields—The 


ship Lakme arrived at Seattle with 100 
Klondikers, and gold to the value of $400,- 





000. Eight Frenchment brought out $20,000 
each, the result of two years’ work. An- 
other passenger made $130,000 in four years. 


The schooner Dora Bluhm brought out 30 
miners and $30,000. The United States assay 
office in Seattle is the busiest place in the 
city. Certain transportation companies 
have obtained considerable money, usually 
$500 per man, by ingeniously worded con- 
tracts in which apparently they agree to 
furnish transportation to the gold fields, to- 
gether with a complete outfit. The miners 
are taken part of the way and then left 
stranded. Those contemplating a visit to 
the gold fields are warned against these 
companies. There are now several hun- 
dred returned Klondikers in Seattle. 

Zola an Exile—Emile Zola, the famous 
French novelist, has left France and gone 
te Luzerne, Switz, to avoid arrest and im- 
prisonment. He was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment and 3000 francs fine on the 
charge of libel brought against him by 
the officers of the Esterhazy court-martial. 


A California Tragedy—A Chinaman 
wanted for murder sought refuge in a pow- 
der mill at Oakland, Cal, on the 19th. He 
threatened to blow up the mill if an at- 
tempt to arrest him was made. The at- 
tempt was made, and he carried out his 
threat, killing himself and six others and 
wrecking many buildings. 


Miles at Porto Rico—The first expedi- 
tion, commanded by Gen Miles in person, 
arrived at Porto Rico safely and the oth- 
er expeditions are on the way. No move 
will be made until the whole army of in- 
vasion has arrived, and then the com- 
paign is expected to be short, sharp and 
decisive. Advantage in numbers will 
rest with the Americans and the navy 
will be able to co-operate. 








A Misunderstanding—Gen Garcia, com- 
manding the Cuban troops at Santiago, 
and Gen Shafter have had a misunder- 
standing, Gen Garcia withdrawing his 
troops because of alleged unfair treat- 
ment on Shafter’s part. Gen Garcia com- 
plains that he was not’ consulted as to 
the terms of surrender, or invited to par- 


ticipate in taking possession of the 
city. Gen Shafter says that an invita- 
tion was extended. Garcia also com- 


plains because the Spanish civil authori- 
ties are maintained in office, but at pres- 
ent this appears to be the best plan. 





Business Resumed—With the hoisting of 
the American flag over Santiago the non- 
combatants have poured back into the city, 
and business has been resumed. The city 
is to be made an open port, and ships have 
already been granted clearance papers for 
it. For the present the Spanish civil offi- 
cials will continue in the administration of 
their functions. Shafter will retain his army 
on the hills about the city. Comparatively 
little sickness in the city is reported. The 
harbor is now open. 





Notes of Interest—The second detach- 


ment of U S troops has arrived at Manila. 
The outbreak of yellow fever near San- 
tiago does not appear to be serious, and has 
already been checked.——It is rumored that 
Admiral Cervera will not go to Spain, but 
will make Boston his permanent home.—— 
Gen Toral is to be court mart aled for sur- 
rendering to Shafter.——A big gold find is 
reported from Montana. It is a ledge of 
free milling gold ore on the south fork of 
the Flathead river.——Shafter captured 10,- 
000 Mauser rifles and 10,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition. The overland expedition 
sent for the rélief of the ice-bound whalers 




















NEWS 






and will doubt- 
less accomplish its object. —@he little chain 


has reached Point Barrow, 


started by Miss Schenck of Babylon, N Y, 
for the Red Cross ice fund continues un- 
broken and she is receiving 10,000 to 12,000 
letters a day. A gang of counterfeiters 
of American coin has been broken up in 
Montreal. 

Lewis Warner, the wrecker 
at Northampton, Mass, has been caught 
at Louisville, Ky.——The disaster to the 
salmon fishers at the mouth of the Frazer 
river, British Columbia, has proved great- 
er than was thought. Twenty-five men are 
missing.——Three forts and a_ gunboat 
have been captured at Nipe, which may be 
used as a naval base for the campaign 
against Porto 2ico. An anti-foreign 
riot has occurred in the province of 
Kiong-Soo, China. The China inland mis- 
sion was destroyed. The university of 
Pennsylvania has conferred the degree 
of LL D on Admiral Dewey. Dewey 
is reported as ready to strike at 
Manila, and important news may be ex- 
pected at any time. Yellow fever at 
Santiago is of a very mild type.——It has 
been decided not to send Watson to Spain. 





of two banks 

















The Omaha Exposition—The trans-Mis- 


sissippi exposition is well under way and is 
proving a grand attraction for the west. 
Great interest is manifested by the states 
in the immediate vicinity. It is a particu- 
larly good opportunity to compare products 
just now when the western states are vy- 
ing with each other along experimental 
lines of agriculture and fruit culture. 


Cable Flashes—Twenty-five chambers of 
commerce in the coast towns of Spain have 
declared for peace The Impefial Chinese 
troops recently defeated 6000 rebels, but the 
revolt is not quelled yet.——A cage in a coal 
mine in Benthen, Silesia, fell 700 feet, killing 
26 of its inmates. Thomas Brock, the cel- 
ebrated sculptor, has been commissioned to 
design the statue of Mr Gladstone which 
is to be erected in Westminster abbey. 

England will build 20 warships within 
the next 314 years. She proposes to keep 
her navy equal to the combined navies of 
her two strongest naval rivals.——The fear 














of a Carlist movement in Spain grows. The 
Carlists have been active of late. 
Midsummer Catalogs. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa: II- 
lustrated and descriptive catalog of pot- 
grown strawberry plants, celery and other 
seasonable plants, seeds, etc. A very choice 


varieties. 


Rochester, N Y 
pot-grown straw- 


ccllection of all the best 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Descriptive price list of 
berry plants. A _ select list of standard, 
well tried varieties, the accurate descrip- 
tions of which furnish a helpful and re- 
liable guide in making a satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co, New York: De- 
scriptive and illustrative catalog of pot- 
grown strawberry plants, celery and other 
vegetable plants, roses for winter bloom- 
ing, seasonable seeds, etc. A richly colored 
plate presents a vivid illustration of the 
three best early, midseason and late varie- 
ties. 





Sore—Subscriber has a horse with a sore 
on its withers caused by the saddle and it 
will not heal. The part has become un- 
healthy by frequent rubbing of the saddle 
Apply a little terchloride of antimony to it 
once every third day until the sore is 
lower than the surrounding skin. Then 
mix 1 oz of oxide of zinc with 2 oz of vase- 
line and apply @*little of this once a day. 
Do not use the horse while under treat- 
ment. 


Indigestion—C. R. D. has a cow and a 
yearling which are not doing well. Boil a 
teacupful of flaxseed into a pulp in 2 gal of 
water and while hot pour it on half a pail 
of bran. Give each animal a mash of this 
kind once a day @nd continue it for a month 
or two. 


Overheated—cC. M. S. had a mare which 
worked all forenoon in the field; at noon she 
ate slowly; when she was taken out she 
seemed to stagger a little and after going 
a short distance she fell down. After a 
time she got up, but is very dull and weak. 
The animal has become exhausted by the 
heat and work. The treatment should have 
been to give a stimulant, such as 1 pt of 
whiskey in a little water and repeat in an 
hour, and then keep the animal in a cool 
place. 














Artful Cousin 


By Evangeline. 


Amy. 





apg ELL! BELL! O 
/> aunt, teil Bell I’ve 
taken her big hat. 
I’m going to 

“» rake for uncle.’ 
Mrs Fales_ stood 


aghast, letting the 
custard drip over 
the edge of the pie 
she was about to 
place in the oven. 
'Thus it came to pass 
raked the hay for 





that Bell, who had 
her father since she was ten years old, saw 
Amy riding old Dobbin up the lane at full 


gallop and Allen Yates running behind 
with the big hat which the wind had 
caught from Amy’s tousled head. 

“Wait and I'll help you down.” 

But Amy slipped lightly to the ground at 
the stable door. Bell standing there in the 
kitchen door, shading her eyes with one 
hand and twirling the dinner horn in the 
other, heard Amy laughing at Allen’s ig- 
norance of the uses of straps and buckles, 
heard Dobbin shake himself in the harness 
he was impatient to be relieved of. 


Amy Veesey was a bachelor girl. Self- 
supporting since early girlhood, she had 
learned to make the most of slender re- 


sources and to snatch as much enjoyment 
from each fleeting hour as possible. She 
had been stenographer for a New York 
firm for several years, and spent her vaca- 
tions at Uncle Fales’s. Allen Yates was 
a cousin, many times removed, of Mrs 
Fales. He was a rising lawyer from Bos- 
ton. He, too, had been obliged to shift 
for himself. The -coming of these two 
to the farm at the same time had been 
most inopportune, so Bell thought. She 
had. foreseen pleasant days for Amy rid- 
ing her wheel about the country with Cous- 
in Allen for an escort, while she, Bell, 
would be toiling in the hot kitchen. Or 
she pictured herself riding old ‘‘Dob’”’ up 
the lane, stopping at the stable door to 
remove the sweaty harness in plain sight 
of those two sitting on the cool piazza chat- 
ting, and coming in to dinner tired and 
overheated. But Mrs Fales had determined 
that this shouldn't be, that her Bell should 
have as good a chance as the city miss, 
who was neither as young nor as good look- 
ing. Accordingly a woman was engaged to 
do the washing and cleaning and Mr Fales 
was notified that Bell could not do the rak- 
ing and he was not to “let on” to Cousin 
Allen that she had ever done such menial 
work. 

“I know what drudgery falls to the lot 
of a farmer’s wife,’ she had said, “An’ I 
have higher aims for my girl. I wouldn’t 
blame any girl to prefer a man like Cous- 


in Allen to a countryman like Andrew 
Bush, who always smells of the soil or 


the stable.” 

“Tt’s very retchin’ weather,” said Mr 
Fales, eyeing the gathering clouds suspi- 
ciously, as he stood on the back porch pick- 
ing his teeth with a broom twig. “T guess 
the team’s eat enough, John; you may get 
’em out.” 

Later in the afternoon, when Bell stepped 
out on the lawn looking very bewitching 
in her fresh blue lawn and sailor hat, the 
guests were invisible. 

“They went to the 
called Mrs Fales. 

Bell frowned. She hadn’t foreseen this 
state of affairs. ‘‘Let them go,’’ she thought 
as she ensconced herself in the hammock, 
with Amy’s pillows and Allen’s book; “‘it’s 
only fun for them.” But Emerson’s es- 
says proved dull reading. Bell threw down 
the book and strolled in the direction from 
whence came the sound of merry voices and 
the smell of new mown hay. She met her 
father and John coming up with a load. 
“Get. a fork and help,” called Amy, “that 
shower is coming!’’ 

Bell was too dressed up for work to-day 
and went over under the butternut tree 
and kept the flies off sleepy Dobbin till a 
splash of rain warned her that the shower 
had come. Allen waited to unhitch Dob- 
bin from the rake and got wet through. 
He didn’t seem to mind it, and he and 
Amy were very proud of their blisters. 

“Scars won in active service,” they called 
them. 

Bell learned to ride Amy’s wheel. One 
evening when she and Allen returned from 
the postoffice they found “Andy” Bush 


field an hour ago,” 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


sitting on the grass hugging his knees be- 
side the hammock, talking as Bell never 
had known him to talk to any girl but her- 
self. She had ignored Andy’s existence 
since the guests’ arrival. She was still 
more surprised that night when Amy told 
her she considered Andy a fine young man, 
far superior to the average city youth, and 
not a bit green unless a healthy, natural 
growth was green. 

Andy’s father had bought the adjoining 
farm that spring. Mr Fales had been much 
pleased with the young man’s attentions 
to Bell, as was Bell herself until Cousin 
Allen had come upon the scene. "Twas 
Amy who rode to the picnic in Andrew’s 
carriage. Bell never knew by whom this 
disposition had been made; but not by 
Allen—of that she felt sure. Once when 
she and Allen rested in the shade of a 
tree the carriage came in sight and Bell 
could see that Andrew was talking ani- 
matedly of some scheme to improve his 
soil, she had no doubt. 

But Allen proved himself a beau ideal; 
took Bell out on the lake and made her 
acquainted with two handsome young men 
who had “run out from town for the clam 
bake.”’ 

This came to be the everyday arrange- 
ment, which Mrs Fales pronounced quite 
satisfactory, as it took Andy entirely off 
Bell’s hands. There were times when 
Bell didn’t think it so satisfactory, when 
all the wise things she had _ stored her 
mind with would get jumbled up or slip 
away from her at the moment she would 
make a draft upon them, and she found 
Cousin Allen a bit difficult, and wished that 
they might change partners for a while. 
On one of these occasions she feigned a 
sprained ankle and had to ride back in 
the carriage. Andrew talked so much of 
Amy, declaring her the nicest city girl he’d 
ever met, that Bell becameangry and asked 
him why he didn’t say all that he meant, 
that she was the nicest girl he’d ever met. 

“Come to think of it,’”’ he answered, with 
aggravating deliberation, “I rather guess 
she is.” Bell pouted and rode the rest 
of the way in moody silence. 

Amy was in high spirits that evening 
and looked handsome with sparkling eyes 
and glowing cheeks. She got out her ban- 
jo and she and Allen sang some pretty lit- 
tle ballads. She even inveigled the bashful 
Andy to aecompany them with Allen’s vio- 
lin. Bell sat in the hammockand nursed her 
bogus sprain and spleen and wondered 
what there was about Amy that made Allen 
call her bright and clever and everybody 
like her. She had never heard her say any- 
thing bright and clever. In fact she had 
often envied her her fund of small talk, 
which she seemed to have on tap for any 
emergency, and too, she wasn’t much of a 
talker, for even the reticent Andy Bush did 
more of the talking than she did when 
they were together. 

“And she says,” said Bell to her mother, 
who came in to talk things over with her 
that night, ‘‘that there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with his name—and—maybe—she’ll 
share it.” 

“Whose name?” 
perplexed. 

“Why, Andy’s name—and he—he’s mak- 
ing a fool of himself—and she’s as artful as 
she can be—ana I hate her—and Allen, too 
—and 1 wish they’d go away.” 

Mrs Fales pondered these words over 
in her heart and wished she could get “‘pa’”’ 
to speak to Allen, and wondered if she 
hadn’t better sound Amy a little. Accord- 
ingly the next morning while the bread was 
baking she took her dish of string beans 
out on the porch and broached the subject: 
“Allen seems to be havin’ a pretty good 
time.”’ 

“Yes; I’m sure he is enjoying his visit,” 
said Amy, who was cleaning her wheel. 

“He’s a very fine-young man, an’ we 
think a sight of him.” 

“Tt’s kind of you to say so, and I know 
he feels grateful for your regard.” 

“Your uncle an’ I talked it over last 
night.” Now Mr Fales had not said a 
word, but had gone quietly asleep while his 
wife was “talking it over’ the night before. 
“We thought I might speak of it to you— 
kind o’ talk it over, you know.” 

“Thank you, aunt, for taking me 
your confidence.” 

Mrs Fales strung a few beans nervously: 
“Do you think Allen is— flirtin’—or does 
he mean business?” 

Amy bent lower over her wheel. “I think 
—I know, aunt, that he is not flirting—that 
he—does mean business.”’ 

“Do you know it. Are you sure, child?” 

“Yes, I’m sure, he has told me so. I'm 


asked Mrs Fales, much 


into 
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glad you’ve thought I ought to speak of it 


to you and uncle. I hope you both ap- 
prove—” 

“Oh, we do—we’re perfectly satisfied and 
it’s just what I’ve wished for. Now— 
(condescendingly) tell me about your little 
affair with Andy?” ‘ 

Amy laughed outright. ‘That’s all right, 
too. Andy’s just as good as gold. I was 
afraid you’d think I was going a little too 
far—that you wouldn’t understand me.” 

“No, no, child. Andy is a very worthy 
young man. We were afraid he might 
feel a little hurt, as if we hadn’t treated 
him right, but you’ve made that right. 
You’ve done well.’’ 

“You dear, good old aunty!” said Amy, 
throwing her arms about Mrs Fales’s neck 
and giving her a hearty hug, “and I’m aw- 
fully glad I have pleased you!” 

“There, there, child, that’ll do. My bread 
is burning—I smell it.” 

The two women parted, happy in the 
thought that they understood each other 
thoroughly. Mrs Fales hurried into the 
kitchen, humming “Old dog Tray ever 
faithful.”’ 

“Who’d have thought that a girl like 
Amy could take up with that Andy Bush!” 

Amy was to return to town the next 
morning. Already her trunk was packed. 
She had ridden to the village with Allen in 
the afternoon to inquire about the train. 
*Twas arranged that Allen was to go on 
with Dobbin and the trunk and Amy was 
to follow on her wheel. And now she had 
gone to ride with Andrew to “settle it al% 
by moonlight,” thought Bell bitterly, so 
she tried to feign interest in what Allen 
was explaining to her about an improved 


wheel cog which a chum of his had in 
contemplation. 
Under pretense of headache Bell went 


early to bed. Amy sat for a long time in 


the hammock talking to Allen after An- 
drew had taken his departure. Then she 
came up the stairs singing softly and 


stopped at Bell’s door. 

“Bell, are you asleep? May I come in? 
I want to tell you something. I want to 
talk to you about Andy and about—my- 
self—I promised Andy that I’d help him— 
that I’d explain all to you. Poor fellow, 
he’s been so unhappy.” 

But Bell said she was sick, that her head 
ached “awfully” and she didn’t want to 
hear anything, she wanted to be left alone. 

Allen had started on with Dobbin. Amy 
stood leaning on her saddle, looking wist- 
fully into Bell’s pale face. 

“Be good to Andy, dear,’’ she said. “He 
loves you and he’s worthy of you.” 

“T—I thought you were engaged to An- 
drew, yourself.” 

“You little goosy. I’ve promised to mar- 
ry Allen. Aunty knew about it long ago. 
I wanted to tell you about it last night. 
Good-by!”’ 

“The artful hussy!” said Mrs Fales as 
Amy mounted her wheel and rode away. 
But Amy didn’t hear her and Bell said 
nothing. 

ee 


Pumpkin Blossoms. 
EDWIN LEONARD. 


A writer in a recent number of a care- 
lessly edited agricultural paper is going 
into the pumpkin business this season on 
a large and scientific plan. He proposes, 
by artificial fertilization of the blossoms, to 
get several times as many pumpkins from 
the vines as are now obtained. I suppose he 
proposes to fertilize those beautiful, long- 
stemmed yellow blossoms, which rear their 
golden cups above the swamp of surround- 
ing green and give such an air of pictur- 
esqueness to the landscape. But, alas, I 
fear he will be disappointed, for they are 
the male (staminate) blossoms and any 
quantity of fertilizing would fail to start 
a pumpkin. If he had noticed the differ- 
ence in the blossoms he would have seen 
that the female (pistillate) blossoms, those 
which bear the fruit, are very short in the 
stem and have the embryo pumpkin very 
distinctly manifested at the base of the 
flower and generally produce a pumpkin 
if circumstances are favorable. We are 
eving to allow the-humble bumble-bee to 
ecntinue the fertilizing business at the old 


stand. 
ee ES 

While teaching a class in Sunday school 
recently, the teacher~ asked: ; ‘“‘What was 
Noah supposed to be doing when the ani- 
mals were going into the ark?” She re- 
ceived several answers. At last a little 
girl put up her hand. ‘‘Well,” she asked, 
“what do you say?” “Taking the ‘tickets, 
miss,’’ said she. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


From the Head of the Table. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





. 

Forget the girls and boys of grammar 
school age and primary schools,and the little 
“tads’” who don't get so far even as the 
“baby’’ school? And give his wholeattention 
to high school girls and boys? Never! Any- 
one who accuses the Y F E of this doesn’t 
know him. Some of these high school 
students of ours have worked themselves up 


into such a heated discussion 
over books, and the relative 
merits of boys and _ girls, and ether 


serious questions, that they have elbowed 
the table pretty full. But it isn’t all theirs. 
Some of them have talked so ‘“‘old’”’ that the 
Y F E has to turn them over to the editor 
of the grown folks’ Table, where matri- 
mony and such matters are not out of place. 
But the.Young Folks’ Table is for young 
folks from one week old upward, and the 
grammar school pupils, and the primary 
school, are invited to come right up to the 
Table, and the little tots may push up their 
high chairs. 


Those who have sent dimes to join let- 
ter circles are asked to have as much pa- 
tience as they can kindly exercise in this 
hot weather. There is liable to be a good 
deal of delay in getting complete circles 
together this summer. In reply to fresh in- 
quiries, the cost of admission to a letter 
circle is 10c. There are usually 12 members 
in a circle, who correspond for mutual en- 
joyment and profit. The money should be 
sent to the Young Folks’ Editor, with the 
sender's address in full, and his or her age. 





“T also think, Mr Editor, you shou'td re- 
lieve the minds of the Tablers by printing 
whether this picture was or was not Mr and 
Mrs Editor.”’ So writes one of our girls. It 
has been announced already that the two 
persons in the picture were the Y F E and 
Madeline. As the latter is only 15 years old, 
the question hardly needs an answer. 

—— 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Interesting Circles—The last time the 
letters of Circle No 2 made the rounds it 
only took them 10 weeks, but there was 
only 10 of us. Two of our members, with- 
out giving any particular reason, informed 
us they could not continue in the circle. 
We took a vote on the question whether 
we should ask Mr Editor to give us two 
new members or just go on, as one boy ex- 
pressed it, a happy band of 10. Each mem- 
ber voted for no new members. One fea- 
ture of the letters written from January to 


April was concerning the climate in the 
different states represented. They reach 
from the New England states to Missis- 


sippi and it was quite interesting, as there 
is such a difference in the vegetation at 
that time of the year. One of our boys 
met with a severe accident some time ago 
and was not able to give the particulars 
in his last letter.—[Lillian Chipman, Secre- 
tary. 

The letters went around in 74 days. The 
letters were very interesting and I was 
chosen secretary of Circle 21.—[Clarence S. 
Roy. 

Letter Circle No 12 is composed of a jolly 
group in their twenties from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The circle was formed in 
August, 1897, and the letters have just be- 
gun their fourth round.—[Secretary. 

The letters of Circle No 1 have again 
made their circuit. One of our members 
wrote a very interesting description, of his 
trip to Florida, inelosing pictures. Another 
one wrote almost her entire letter in 
poetry. One of the questions being dis- 
cussed is about a man who went hunting 
and saw a squirrel on a tree. Just as the 


man raises his gun to shoot, the squirrel 
goes round to the other side of the tree. 
The man follows suit, but by the time he 


gets around to that side the tree the squir- 
rel is on the other side. So to speak, they 
chase each other round the tree, the squir- 
rel always keeping on the opposite side of 
the tree from the man. The question is, 
Does the man go round the squirrel? Some 
of us think yes, and others no.—[Jennie C. 
Clark, Secretary. 

No 9 has been 
and the letters are 
We are all so well 


organized one year now, 
on their fourth round. 
pleased with the club 


that we wish to thank Mr Editor for his 
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kindness 


in organizing the club.—[Nellie 
Wax, Secretary. 


The letters of Circle No 8 have been re- 
ceived and started on their third round. 
The letters seem more interesting than at 
first and the circlers all seem to be wide- 


awake. One of the members gave us a 
general invitation to visit him this sum- 


mer and he would give us all the fruit we 
wanted. I think all would be glad to ac- 
cept, but fear many will not be able to.— 
[Nettie B. Allen, Secretary. 

The letters have been round four times. 
They are very interesting. Some live in 
historic places of which they write sketches 
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I’ll seat you in a shady corner of the veran- 
da (where there’s nothing to smash) and 
regale you on peaches and cream and all 
manner of good things. Representative, I 
smiled to myself when I read your letter, 
and the old proverb, ‘Extremes’ meet,” 
came into my mind. I see several of the 
girls saying that they do not like work, 
especially washing dishes. Now, I don’t 
think anyone quite loves work, or adores 
washing dishes, but it seems to me that it 
is not so much a question of what we like 
as of what we have got to do, and I think 
in almost any position of life we shall find 
some duties that we do not like, and as 
they have got to be done, is it not better 
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in the school class, taken by F. Van Ben- 


schoten, Jr. 


that are instructive. Several photographs 
have been sent round with the letters and 
of course that makes us feel better ac- 
quainted.—[Alice B. Kemp, Secretary of 
Circle 13, Brier, Mass. 





Absurd—Mr Dakota Hunter, you are very 
consistent. You squelch Miss Idal and say 
girls are silly and have no sense. Then 
directly say Miss Idal should marry a hun- 
ter (yourself, for instance, no doubt), or a 
butcher as an afterthought. The idea, a 
boy of 17 with such an opinion! More likely 
if the truth were known the girls don’t like 
you. You are too absurd. I should like to 
hear from some of your neighbors and their 
cpinion of you. I hope Miss Idal will treat 
you as you deserve.—[May Jane. 


Disagreeable Duties—Well, well, it is a 
long time since I had the pleasure of writ- 
ing to our lively Table. As I look down 
the line of bright faces I miss a few old 
familiar friends—Hoot Owl, Screech Owl, 
Wild Rose, ete. I am, as a little girl once 
said, ‘half past 18."" Willie Summers, had 
some fair damsel been displaying her wit 
at your expense that you gave us all such 
a scathing rebuke? Or did you have to 
wash the dishes while your sister went to 
visit a friend? I have been much enter- 
tained by our Editor’s stories and also by 
the many brooms hanging over his de- 
fenseless head. Just come and visit me, 
Y F E, and I'll treat you in a royal way. 


than to 
the last 


and wiser to do them cheerfully 
shirk them and put them off till 
possible moment?—[May Marz. 





Lazy Girl’s Lunch—I send a nice recipe 


for pickled onions for the “lazy girl.’”’ Peel 
and boil the onions in equal portions of 
sweet milk and water for 10 minutes. Drain 


them and pour scalding spiced vinegar on 





them immediately. Never use allspice, as 
it darkens the onions. Always select the 
small, white ones.—[Gertrude Moore. 

A Cosy Group—‘“I am 13 years old and 
think I am so far the champion heavy 


weight among you, as I weigh 164 lbs and 


am 5 ft 8 in tall,” writes Leonie of New 
Jersey. Lizzie Apgar (14) is aunt to a 
nephew and niece. She would like the 
Tablers to write to her, her address being 
Fairmount, N J. -atrick H. Muncy (12) 


has a black sheep and about a dozen cats 


and lives in Washington state. Grace E 
Easton has a father and mother and two 
grandpas and two grandmas. Willie Eas- 


ton has a pair of bantams and the hen has 
laid four eggs. C. H. May (13) has three 
pets, a cat, dog and pig, doesn’t like mathe- 
matirs and has to write an essay every 
week. Amelia Peterson (12) has two cows 
and a horse and can harness her horse 
and drive to town alone. Miss Belle also 
works trashy, 
Country Miss from 
know who has read 


does not think E. P. Roe’s 
and also likes 
New 


Scott. 
York wants to 











which 
Another of same name 
of some good school 
Lulu Steere walks 2% miles to and 
Brown Eyes of R I wants 
more Tablers’ pictures. Bertha Delap (12) 
wants to know how old Irene Mae is. She 
has also read many books. 


by Mrs Florence Kingsley, 


Titus, 
she thinks is fine, 
would like to know 


games. 
from school. 





Can Waldo or some other Tabler tell me 
the name of the bird which answers to the 
following description: The bird is small, 
evidently about the size of a yellow bird or 
an indigo bird. The male is a handsome 
black and orange. The female is gray with 
yellow breast and some yellow on her tail 
feathers and wings. They are very tame. 
The female during the nest building sea- 
son came almost up to the back porch and 
teok threads from the clothesline to build 
with.—[Pond Lily. Ne 

UH Waldo says this bird is ~ probably an 
American redstart. 





A Thousand Miles—I have read a great 
many books and Miss Alcott is one of my 
favorite authors. I have a bicycle and ride 
every pleasant day. Last summer I rode 
a thousand miles in three months. We 
have a very fine high school building. We 
have a class in charcoal drawing and one 
in painting. Did any of the boys and girls 
ever see any mistletoe. I wish some one 
would describe it for me.—[Sweet Sixteen. 


George Sand—Miss Idal, I have found 
what the real name of George Sand is. It 
is Arfmantine Lucile Aurore Dupin Dude- 
vant. She was born in Paris in July, 1804, 
and died in 1876. She was a great-great- 
granddaughter of Augustus II, king of Po- 
land. I have for pets three old cats, a kit- 
ten and a white rat with pink eyes. There 
are quite a few wild raspberries along our 
hedge and if the Y F E would come to see 
me he could help me pick them. I would 
like to know what has become of Marguer- 
ite.—[Mabel Smith. 


Portrait Spoiled All—The Editor is quite 
a sport among the girls, but I am afraid 
he has spoiled it now by showing his pic- 
ture and his better half beside him. He is 
not so terribly good looking, girls, that you 
all want him to come and see you. Ask 
some of us young fellows who would be 
more likely to come. I am afraid we farm- 
er Tablers will have to give way to those 
high school. and wheel riding folks.— 
[Northwest Missouri Farmer Boy. 








In Defense—I want to say a few words 
in defense of the Missouri boys and young 
men. Apple Eater said some very hard 
things about the Missouri young folks. 
Really, Mr Apple Eater, I don’t know any 
such boys as you speak of, and I have lived 
in Missouri since I was a small child. I 
know a large number of young men and 
boys who are all steady, good boys. They 
are just as well educated here as in any 
other state and we have good schools in 
Missouri. You also said they had never 
been used to anything else but tobacco and 
other bad habits. I do not know any such 
young men, for scarcely any of my friends 
use tobacco. I guess we Missouri young 
folks will have to excuse you, for I guess 
you don’t know any  better.—[Missouri 
High School Girl. 





Indian Neighbors—I am 12 years old 
and live on a reservation in South Dakota. 
Qur nearest Indian neighbors are four 
miles away. I go to school in the spring 
and fall, but it is very lonesome now. I 
have to amuse myself by knitting and 
making paper flowers. I read in the Bible 


every day and am on Numbers now. Then 
IT hunt the eggs and get in the coal and 
wood.—[Rosetta Edson. 

Thunder and Lightning—I, too, am a 


high school scholar, and in any of my tests 
did not get below 95 per cent. About two 
years ago one pleasant summer day I took 
my two little sisters for a walk in the 
woods. We enjoyed ourselves so much 
that we did not notice the black clouds 
coming up until too late, for the rain came 
down in torrents, the thunder rolled and 
the lightning flashed. We were sheltered 
by the trees so did not get very wet, but 
we were quite frightened. At last my 
youngest sister said, ‘“‘O, O, take a stick 
and drive the thunder away.”’ I had to 
laugh then in spite of my fright. It soon 


cleared off and we started for home. When 
about halfway there we met some of our 
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folks coming to hunt us up. Mr Editor, I 
think you must have changed your mind 
and gone to that fair after all, did you 
not? Perhaps you took Tommy with you.— 
[A Would-Be Teacher. 





A Southerner—I am not a farmer’s son, 
but I like to read the letters from those 
who are farmers’ sons and daughters, there 
is so much sense in them. I am a stranger, 
but allow me to repeat your oft-repeated 
request for the photos of the Tablers in 
our paper. Suppose I commence with my- 
self (I think a pen picture will be suffi- 


cient in my case). I am tall and slim, with 
biue eyes and dark brown hair. I like 
reading, drawing, music and best of all, 


outdoor sports, and to bother the girls. I 
am a southerner and live in V:rginia. Now 
I expect the girls will say, “That is all I 


care to know of you,” but perhaps some 
farmer’s son will notice me a little. I 
should like to exchange sketches and 


drawings with any of the Tablers who will 
do so. Boys, don’t you think it queer the 
girls don’t invite us to try their mothers’ 
broomsticks?—[A Shadow. 





May’s Mistake—I should like to tell the 
Tablers about a girl named May. This lit- 
tle girl had often talked to her mother 
about seeing the Y F E, and whenever a 
strange man came to the house May 
thought perhaps it was he. But after she 
saw his picture with Madeline she was sure 
tc recognize him anywhere. One lovely 
afternoon the doorbell rang. May opened 
the door, suddenly clapped her hands and 


called, ‘‘Mamma, mamma! Do come quick! 
The Y F E is here!’”” Mrs H. came to the 
reception room, surprised to see a young 


man standing near the door. May stood 
near with shining eyes. The man said, “I 
fear the little lady is mistaken. My ini- 
tials are not Y F E.’”’ May rushed from the 
room with a very red face. That night Mrs 
H. asked May to explain. With many 
tears she said she had been reading the 
young folks’ letters when the doorbell rang 
and the young man looked so much like the 
Y F E she thought he had “truly comed.” 
[David Copperfield. 

Y#rmrThe Y F E wishes with all his heart 
he could reach little May’s doorway. The 
nearest he ever came was to see the town 
from a New York Central express train as 
it rushed by. 

Squirrel Preferences—We found a squir- 
rel in the woods when he was quite small 
and we had to feed him with a spoon. He 
really has a great deal of fun packed in 
his head. He takes great fancies to some 
people, but others he cannot bear. He 
hated a»governess I used to have, who 
talked German to him to make him growl. 
Sometimes we let him run about the house 
as he pleased. He liked this very much, 
but we are often sorry afterward, when we 
find what mischief he has done. One of his 
tricks is to run up stairs as fast as he can 
and slide down the balusters. It is very 
pretty to see him wash his face with his 
little forepaws and then dry it with his 
long, beautiful tail.—[Nettie Comstock. 

Poor Eyes—I suppose the Y F E will not 
deign to look down on us now that the 
high school girls claim his attention. I 
wonder how many of our Tablers have poor 
eyes. If they have they may claim me as 
a sympathizer, for IJ have, and have to 
wear glasses constantly and cannot read 
much, and I do not like that, for I like to 
read very much.—[Grammar School Girl 
No 1. 


A ‘“‘Normalite.”—Here I come bashfully 


tiptoeing up to the Table and bringing a 
chair with me for fear there is none vacant. 
i find high school girls, grammar and com- 
mon school girls, a few boys, but not a fel- 
low normalite do I see. Perhaps they do 
not show their colors. Our (Steven’s Point 
normal) colors are purple and gold. I am 
at home on the farm this spring, but Iam 
going back to school in the fall. Will some 
of the Tablers tell me the meaning of ‘‘old 
Adrian’s mole,” in this line, ‘I’ve heard 
bells tolling old Adrian’s mole in’’—taken 
from the poem, The Bells of Shandon. Are 
any of the Tablers Epworth league work- 
ers? I have held several league offices and 
am at present third vice- president and 
have charge of the literary work. Last 
Sunday I was elected as one of the dele- 
gates to our Sabbath school county con- 
vention. What Fanchette: said recently 
made me quite indignant. If she knew, and 
knew well, a few of the noble-minded 
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young ladies with whom I have had the 
pleasure of associating she would put a 
truer estimate on girl friends. Do not mis- 
understand me. I have not said one word 
against boys. On the other hand, I value 
my boy friends highly. I am only remon- 
strating against this unjust outbreak from 
Fanchette. She must not judge us all bya 
certain class with which she has become 
acquainted. High School Boy, with all due 
respect to geometry, Latin, etc, botany re- 
mains my favorite study.—[Normal School 
Girl. 


Jessie's Adventure—Last spring mam- 


ma and I and some other girls went to hunt 
arbutus. We had to cross a deep creek on 
an old hemlock log with scraggy limbs 
sticking up all over it. Mamma would not 
trust us to go over alone so she helped 
us all over one by one. As soon as we had 
crossed the creek we found ourselves un- 
der a large overhanging rock. Great icicles 
were hanging down, though it was April, 
and in Tennessee. We went up into a kind 
of room about halfway up the side of the 
cliff. Beautiful ferns were hanging down 
and creeping over the rock and hemlock; 
holly and pine trees grew all around, mak- 
ing the place very gloomy. The rock was 
about 75 ft high and 200 ft long. A great 
many years ago Indians used to live there. 
We found lots of arrow heads that had 
been washed up from the bed of the creek 
by the high water, and we all filled our 
pockets with them and left lots on the 
ground. I hope you will print this, for I 
want to surprise grandma. I have a 
brother Carlton who is seven years old. 
He wants me to say something about him, 
but I can’t think of anything.—[Jessie A. 
Benedict. 


A Church Organist—I am 14 years old 
and live on a farm of about 120 acres with 
my grandpa and aunt. I play on the or- 
gan and have played in church. I have 
one brother and two sisters. We live in 
sight of Lake Champlain and love to go 
rowing and fishing upon it, all except tak- 
ing the fish off the hook. We have about 
a dozen little lambs and six little pigs and 
some little calves. All of them are very 
cunning.—[Bobolink. 


THE KOLA PLANT 


CURES 


ASTHMA 
And Hay-Fever, 


REE. The African Kola 
Plant is Nature’s Posi- 

tive Cure for Asthma and 
Hay-fever. In theshort time 
since its discovery this re- The Kola Plant. 
markable botanical product has come into universal use 
in the Hospitals of Europe and America as an unfailing 
specific cure for every form of Asthma. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes to the New York World, February 
9th, thatit cured him of Asthma of thirty years’ stand- 
ing, and Mrs. E. Johnson of No. 417 Second St., Washing- 
ton, D. C., testifies that for years she had to sleep propped 
up in a chair in Hay-fever season, unable to lie down night 
orday. The Kola Plant cured her at once. Mr. Alfred 
Cc. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, 
D. C., was also cured when he could not lie down for fear 
of choking, being always worst in Hay-fever season. 
Many other sufferers give similar testimony, proving it 
truly a wonderful remedy. As the Kola Plant is a specific 
constitutional cure for the disease, Hay-fever sufferers 
should use it before the season of the attacks when 
practical, so as to give it time to act on the system. If 
you suffer from Asthma or Hay-fever, in order to prove 
the power of this new botanical discovery, we will send 
you one large case by mail entirely free. All we request 
in return is that when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you absolutely nothing. Send 
address to Th 1 tay Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
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Summer Manners. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





“Wall! that does beat all! Lavina tellin’ 
them nice girls o’ hern when they started 
off this mornin’ to the mountains where 
their Aunt A-gus-ta lives, to make sure and 
remember their summer manners.” Uncle 
Jim, the stage driver, laughed and added, 
“Them girls don’t forget their manners, 
summer nor winter! I kin drive ’em on 
the coach or a han’ sled an’ I tell ye it’s 
a hearty ‘Thank you, Uncle Jim,’ every 
time. Bless ’em! Sich a difference in man- 
ners, an’ I kin see a sight of young folks 
without a mite.”’ - 

Uncle Jim is not the only one who sees 
the differencr*. nor are good summer man- 
ners far removed from good winter man- 
ners. It needs not to be told to good 
mothers, nor to good sons ind daughters, 
that for centuries of family life there has 
been seed time and harvest i the precious 
home gardens; methods of severity and of 
gentleness; wise, tender parents, loving 
obedient children; bad rude ways and gen- 
tle courtesy. Just how or why will never be 
exactly known. It will never be written, 
printed or read. It is simply lived; and 
aside from the common, everyday rules and 
decent behavior, one to another, it is of the 
heart. 

Summer manners are wonderful things. 
They fit everybody so well. The routine of 
school life, the pressure of winter 
work, is in a way off for vacation. 
Happy children tumble into grandfather's 
hay field or into Long Island sound. Less 
fortunate ones fill boarding houses and 
hotels. Masses of people pass each other 
and meet face to fa : in crowded trains and 
boats, where the very atmosphere of dis- 
content and distress may be made clear, 
and beautiful, by the brave, cheerful souls 
who possess the wondrous secret of good 
manners. It is such an old story, this open 
window, the welcome book, the cool water, 
the pillow or the half hour chat with the 
lonesome looking child or tired mother or 
the poor, cross baby. Ah, they are so old, 
but never one journey so dull, pitiful, color- 
less, or long but it could be made sunnier, 
gladder and less hard by the sweet court- 
esies of a good heart. 

We have good companions at our 
table, witty and wise, but why is that little 
girl across the way most cha-ming of all? 
We can’t tell just why. They say she came 
a stranger, but everybody spoke to her. She 
gave her chair on the piazza to the old man 
who grumbles about the “board,” helped 
the pretty lame boy with his games, greet- 
ed the quiet, diffident strangers so kindly 
as they sat alone in the crowd. Very little 
things. And yet men and v.omen quickly 
see the sacred signs and revelations, from 
heart to heart, life to life, made by the sim- 
plest words or simplest silent attentions, 
politeness or courtesies. Many go from 
home with but one notion, to have a good 
time, and that good time consists of ‘‘me 
and mine.”’ 

Summering once by the sea, we were a 
large family in a small hotel. We had 
music, swimming, fishing, rowing, reading 
and various good times. Then came long, 
rainy days, when the low, rhythmical drop- 
ping of the rain ‘upon the wide, open 
porches was to all the chil.ren a dreary 
hindrance to pleasure. Around the cor- 
ner in a sheltered spot of the piazza could 
be found “Miss Lily,” the center of an ad- 
miring crowd of children, little and big. 
What storics, what games, and what fun! 
They forgot the long day and the rain and 
the “Don’t Tom,” and “Can’t you be quiet, 
Mary?’’ Miss Lily answered their questions, 
her sweet face beamed with joy at their 
joy. She was radiait with love and inter- 
est, and showed them the same polite, kind- 
ly attentions that she gave the guests in the 
parlors. She was lovely of face, young, 
gay and glad, and she never forgot her sum- 
mer manners. She made drawings of the 
funny peanut man, made pictures of Tom 
and Sue and Joe. A touch here and there, 
@ sweet voice, a cheery “thank you,” a 
How 


song, a book, a little message of love. 
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one wins instantly the hearts of young or 
old. 
“One thing is certain,” Polly says, “in 
this little town, people do as they please, 
think of nobody but themselves.’’ A week 
passed, and Polly said, “However did these 
people learn such good manners. Look at 
little Bob carrying the water and wood for 
his hard-working mother in tLe hot kitchen; 
milking, running for the mail, doing chores 
from sunrise to sunset, serving us all with 
never one complaint. Why! that child and 
his sisters have time for ‘good mornings’ 
and little kindnesses toward one another 
and words of praise and polite attentions 
that put me to shame!” 

Gentle, courteous manners are princely 
gifts wherever bestowed. Mrs Hayes’s mot- 
to was, “Give gladly and cheerfully of the 
best you have.” 





City Waits on the Farm. 
8S. E. HORINE, 





Farmers, before deciding to receive any 
ef the fresh air children for any part of 
the summer, should not forget that charity 
begins at home. Those who have children 
of their own or have in their charge chil- 
Gren of friends in which they are inter- 
ested, would pursue the better plan to al- 
low those persons who have no children 
in charge to entertain them. In the first 
place, the children of the city that are 
sent out among the farmers are of a class 
whose training, habits, and principles are 
not such as the farmer endeavors to in- 
culeate in his children. They have been 
neglected in their social and moral disci- 
pline, they have been under no restraint 
in the city. The freedom they are ac- 
customed to enjoy is full of opportunities 
to educate them in wickedness. 

The writer has seen country children 
stand and look with amazement at these 
city waifs, who on their arrival take im- 
mediate charge of the premises, possessing 
not the least modesty in their new sur- 
roundings. After a few weeks’ association 
with such youngsters the farmer’s children 
will require almost a full year’s time to 
recover the loss in teaching, and obedience, 
to say nothing of impressions that will nev- 
er be eradicated. During the summer of 
96 one of the most religious and respected 
farmers of a certain locality received sev- 
eral of these children from a large city, 
having children of his own of similar ages. 
He thought it would make their sojourn in 
the country the more enjoyable; but to his 
disappointment he found the children not 
possessing the qualities that he would de- 
sire them to havetoassociate with his own. 
These children, sorry to say, were of the 
gentler sex. The writer observed them one 
day in the village begging watermelon, etc, 
from a merchant; subsequently asking the 
people present for money. Having received 
several contributions they hied themselves 
across the street, and invested it in cigars. 








When spoken to in regard to the invest- 
ment, one of the girls began swearing de- 


fiantly. It is almost needless to say that 
farmer will not entertain any more city 
waifs. People that have the interest of 


their own children and wards at heart, will 
do well to be mindful of the companions 
they have for them, as the indulgence in 
unbecoming habits and immoral conversa- 
tion at earlier ages seems to be a growing 
evil. 
ne 
An Improved Fruit Dryer. 

Ordinary methods of sun drying have 
their drawbacks. The finest flavor comes 
from fruit that has been put on strings 
and hung up in the sun, the air circulating 
all about it. It is thus exposed to dust and 


flies, decided disadvantages. The cut shows 
a substitute for the 
A framework, 

thick, 


“stringing” method of 
some three 
large in its 


drying fruit. 


inches wide or and as 








other dimensions as one desires, is covéred 
with wire screen cloth, as shown, the cover 
being of thin board. 

This box filled and hung in the air and 
sunshine will dry the fruit to perfection, 
giving the fine flavor without the dirt of 
the old method. It must be thin enough 
from side to side so that the air can read- 
ily pass through the fruit. 


Warm Weather Drinks. 


ANNIE B. WHEELER. 





It is not generally known that rhubarb 
makes a most excellent warm weather 
drink. The best method is to crush it with 
a fruit press; and by the way, one of these 
little hand presses is invaluable in the 
family, especially in jelly and marmalade 
time, saving a vast amount of werk and 
also saving the hands from stain. After 
the juice is strained, scald and skim it; then 
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Grimy finger marks 
seem to grow on the woodwork 


about the house. 


They come easily and 


they stick, too—unless you get rid of them with 
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7 Washing 


Powder 


it makes all cleaning easy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


St. Louis. New York. 
Philadelphia. ‘ 
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magazire, 


The Larkia Soap Mfg. Co., ~*"*"RStzat0, ». x. 








seal it in air-tight jars. It may be sweet- 
ened when scalded if one desires, but more 
sugar is needed than if sweetened when 
opened for use. Use about one tablespoon- 
ful to a glass of water and sugar and 
chipped ice to suit taste. Pink stalks make 
a brilliant color. Pineapple, strawberry 
and currant syrup may be prepared in the 
same way, and all are excellent, but of 
course more expensive, whereas rhubarb is 
within the reach of all, so that anyone can 
afford to use it for an everyday haying 
beverage. 

Raspberry vinegar may be served in the 
same way. Make it as follows: Cover three 
quarts of red raspberries with a pint of 
vinegar and let them stand over night. 
Strain and add one pound of sugar to each 
pint of juice. Scald 15 to 20 minutes, then 
strain and bottle. 

Perhaps the most refreshing drink of all 
is tamarind water, indeed it is given in 
sickness when many other drinks are pro- 
hibited. Although an imported commodity 
it cannot be called expensive, for a small 
bottle of the sour fruit will make a large 
number of glassfuls. The fruit is so 
highly flavored that previous soaking ‘in 
a little water is always in order for econ- 
omy, as only then can the full strength 
be extracted. Stir them well to loosen the 
stones and little tendrils; then add the 
water, ice and sugar. 

Cold tea is never wasted in our house- 
hold: instead of the strong concoction 
served at social functions under the name 
of Russian tea, we make it stronger of 
lemon than tea—in reality lemonade of 
medium strength, tea-tinted to a delicate 
amber. When obliged to make it hurriedly 
do not add the lemon peeling while the tea 
is hot. The heat draws the bitterness from 
the white of the rind and destroys the fine 
flavor. 





Babies and Fruit--We were expecting 
company, but it was quite late when they 
arrived, for the baby had been sick nearly 
all night, and they had been up with him 
since midnight. It was summer time and 
the Duchess apples were big and green. 
We had plenty of them, and that child (in 
its second summer) had one in his hand 
all the time they were here. When I 
asked the mother if she thought the child 
ought to have the apples, she replied, ‘‘Oh, 
apples don’t hurt him.’”’ Nevertheless, the 
child had three movements of the bowels 
while they were here, not to mention five 
during the night before. Another child in 
that same family, not nine months old, was 
made very sick one summer from eating 
peaches. I know it is claimed that ripe 
fruit does not hurt anyone. Peaches do 
not grow~-in this part of the country, so 
those the child ate had been shipped sever- 
al hundred miles and had been picked no- 
body knows how long. It never seemed 
to me that it was necessary for that child 
to have those peaches, for a child of that 
age could not get them himself, so they 
must have been given to him. In the oth- 
er case.mentioned the principal reason the 
apples were not taken from the child was 
because it would have crossed his will. I 
am not good at moralizing, but I hope these 
instances will influence someone toward 
thinking that a child under two years of 
uge is not capable of judging what is best 
for it to eat.—[A. R. M. 


“Tr 





Pork Prizes—The first prize of two dol- 


lars for the best collection of pork recipes 
in the contest closing July 1, is awarded to 
Mrs E. M. Lucas, Pleasanton, Cal; the 
other three prizes of one dollar each to Mrs 
H. M. Gee, Stormlake, Ia; Rosalie Fuller 
Williams, Abington, Ct,and Mrs R. E. Grif- 
fith, Towanda, Pa, respectively. 





Clam Soup—Take about a gallon of but- 
ter clams, fill the pail with salt water and 
let stand over night so they will spew out 
the sand. When ready ‘to use them, put 
them in the kettle (in the shell), pour the 
kettle about half full of water, place a 
cover over the kettle and boil about three 
hours. Take the clams out of the shell. Re- 
move the necks if there is still any sand 
sticking to them, rinse them in the water 
they were boiled in, then split them open 
and remove the green portion in the stom- 
ach.—[Mrs D. F. Young. 





Oil of Lavender set in little dishes in the 
window-sill will keep away flies. 





Wet Sheets and towels hung up in a room 
will reduce the temverature. 


MOTHERS 






Talk Around the Table. 





After the Cooky—Now, Fred of Sightly 


Hill, 1 really feel aggrieved, for I have tried 
to send a few ideas to the Tablers that did 
not touch either the Bachelor of Cordaville 
or any other similar subject. If I recall 
aright, the present school system has been 
discussed pro and con by the Tablers. I 
like cookies and I’d like one made by Fred 
of Sightly Hill. Are our times better than 
those of our grandmothers? Do the women 
of to-day have as much influence in the 
home circle as in the days of yore? How 
much are we to bear without getting out 
of patience or angry? How self-assertive 
should we be? Of how much use in the 
world is the self-centered individual? How 
are these for questions? And how many 
Tablers would answer them half as quick- 
ly as they do something of as much inter- 
est as the B of C is to many of us? Hop- 
ing to receive that homemade cooky from 
our friend Fred, I remain yours truly,— 
[Aunt Mollie. 


Aunt Mollie, I would dearly love to 
shake your hand, for I am sure you are a 
woman after my own heart and not one of 
those ‘“‘Susan Pry’s” trying to make evil out 
of everything young people do, as so many 
of the older folks do. Will someone tell me 
why it is that most of the ‘‘grown ups” for- 
get the days of their youth with its frolic 
and expect the younger generations to be- 
come models of wisdom and propriety when 
they, themselves, learned only through the 
teachings of experience? Do you suppose 
for a moment the parents of to-day realize 
how much of the future of their boys and 
girls rests upon them and the training they 
are giving them? It seems as if at 
times they do not, but leave it all to the 
teachers of our schools. I think with Fred 
of Sightly Hill that there is no need of our 
sparring around the Table as if some of 
the members were treacherous dons instead 
of Uncle Sam’s own children.—[Pa’s Girl. 


/ 





A New Subject—I am much interested 
in Fred’s offer of a cooky of his own manu- 
facture for a list of new subjects for Table 
Talk. Shall we be allowed to know how he 


makes them, after having taken the 
prize? Perhaps it will be a 
sawdust affair, after all. I have 
been trying for years to have new 


dishes served at our table, but have never 
offered a prize to that effect. But there is 
never so much enthusiasm shown as when 
an opportunity is offered to pitch into some- 
body. Don’t think for a minute that 
Cordaville is dead; he is only keeping still 
till they all get through firing, when he will 
rise up with something new which will re- 
quire them to continue the attack; and then 
we shall none of us get the cooky. One sub- 
ject in my mind is, what may women do to 
earn a living and not have the insinuations 
thrown out that they are stealing men’s 
employment from them; or is it proper and 
right for them to do all they are capable 
of doing, whether it is man’s or woman’s 
work? Let us hear from the masculine as 
be as feminine side of the table.—[Aunt 
atty. 





A Handsome Offer—Never until the last 
issue, when a farmer’s daughter of 15 spoke 
up, have I ever seen a word in regard to 
any of the young ladies of the table riding 
horseback. I am a great admirer of a good 
lady horseback rider, and have for the last 
five years, with the exception of a year 
and a half that I was away from home, 
been endeavoring to find a lady compan- 
ion to ride with occasionally. I have sue- 
ceeded in getting but one, and that a very 
poor one, in this, my native state of Massa- 
chusetts. I might write a long, amusing 
letter of my trials and attempts to obtain 
one, for all the girls around here are so 
struck on riding a wheel they cannot be 
persuaded or induced to ride anything 
else. I have seen girls as young as eight 
years old, in the northern part of California, 
who were pretty, das ing riders, and I have 
also seen some good ones down south, but 
as a male friend of mine once remarkel, 
who came from the west, the 
Bay state girls were only lacking 
in good sense in one way, and 
that was in horse sense. Now if there are 
any young ladies among the Tablers of 
English or American parentage, of prepos- 
sessing appearance, not over 30 years of 
age, who may feel disposed, and who can 
spare the time to come and stay for a while 
here in the town where I live, which is in 
the southern part of Worcester county, 


bordering on the Rhode Island state line, I 
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will pay her carfare both ways from any 
point in the state or even in the southern 
portion of New England, besides her board 
bill during her stay here. We have a first 
class temperance hotel in the town where 
she would have to stay, as I could not en- 
tertain her at my home, owing to there be- 
ing no one in the family but my aged 
father. A farmer’s daughter is preferred, 
though I will not debar any other if she will 
so signify her desire with or without her 
address through the next two or three is- 
sues of this paper.—[Farmer Sport. 


Common Sense Versus Corsets—Of 
course there are a great many weak and 
sickly girls, but I do not think it is their 
fault. I have never been very strong nor 
healthy, and I don’t consider myself a 
Lydia Pinkham girl, either. I have never 
worn a corset in my life and I am 21 years 
old. I find that a strong will and common 
sense are often better than a strong back. 
I do the housework on a farm of 80 acres 
and have no hired help, and I manage to 
get along very well. Iam very much in 
love with Aunt Molly and like to read her 
beautiful articles.—[Nellie Bly. 








Beware—Some foods are specially dan- 
gerous at this season,—fish for instance,— 
as putrefaction sets in almost immediately 
on being taken from the water. Do not buy 
it if it is abby to the touch or looks pur- 
ple about the gills.—[A. H. M. 


Do Not bathe the face immediately be- 


fore going out as it will cause it to burn 
more readily. 





Tomatoes are thinning and cooling to the 


blood, hence desirable as food at this time. 
[McC. 








PERIODS OF PAIN. 


Menstruation, the balance wheel of 
woman’s life, is also the bane of exist- 
ence to many because it means a time of 
great suffering. 

While no woman is entirely free from 
periodical pain, it does not seem to have 
been na- 
ture’s plan 
that women 
otherwise 
healthy 
should suffer 
so severely. 
Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vege- 
table Com- 
pound is 
the most 
thorough fe- 
male regula- 
tor known to 
medical sci- 
ence. It relieves the condition that pro- 
duces so much discomfort and robs men- 
struation ofits terrors. Here is proof: 
©DEeAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—How can I 
thank you enough for what you have 
done forme? When I wrote to you I 
was suffering untold pain at time of 
menstruation; was nervous, had head- 
ache all the time, no appetite, that tired 
feeling, and did not care for anything. 
I have taken three bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, one 
of Blood Purifier, two boxes of Liver 
Pills, and to-day I amawell person. I 
would like to have those who suffer 
know that I am one of the many who 
have been cured of female complaints 
by your wonderful medicine and advice. 
—Miss JENNIE R: MizzEs, Leon, Wis. 

Af you are suffering in this way, write 
as Miss Miles did to Mrs. Pinkham at 
Lynn, Mass., for the advice which she 
offers rree of charge to all women. 




















Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eel 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 














THIS IS 


Grape Lace. 
LOU LYLE. 





This design is suitable for a sideboard 
searf. Chain sixty-eight, one dc in ninth 
st, ch two, dc in 3d st all the way across, 
making 21 spaces in all, ch five, turn. 

Ist row—Five sp, four d c, six sp, seven 
dc, one sp, four d c, four sp, four dc, ch 
eight, turn. 

2d row—Four dc on last three ch st and 
first d c, three sp, 22 dc, two sp, four d ec, 
one sp, seven d ec, five sp, five ch, turn. 

3d row—Five sp, 13 dc, one sp, 13 dc, two 
sp, 10 dc, three sp, four d c, eight ch, turn. 

4th row—Four d ec, five sp, 138 dc, one sp, 
10 dc, one sp, 16 d c, four sp, ch five, turn. 

5th row—Four sp, seven dc, one sp, 16 
dc, one sp, 16 d c, six sp, four d c, ch eight, 
turn. 

6th row—Four d ec, eight sp, 16 d e¢, 
sp, 13 dc, one sp, seven d ec, four sp, 
ch, turn. 

7th row—Five sp, seven dc, one sp, 10 
dc, two sp, 16 dc, eight sp, four dc, eight 
ch, turn. 

8th row—Four d c, 10 sp, 19 d c, three sp, 
13 dc, four sp, ch five, turn. 

9th row—Seven sp, seven d ec, one sp, 19 
d c, five sp, seven d c, five sp, four dc, ch 
eight, turn. 

10th row—Four d ec, three sp, seven d ec, 
one sp, seven dc, one sp, seven d c, six sp, 
seven dc, eight sp, four dc, one sp, ch 
five, turn. 

llth row—One sp, seven d c, seven sp, 13 


one 
five 


dc, three sp, 13 d c, two sp, 13 dc, three 
sp, four dc, ch eight, turn. 
12th row—Four d ec, four sp, 13 d ec, two 


sp, 13 d c, two sp, 18 dc, one sp, four d e, 
two sp, 16 dc, two sp, ch five, turn. 

13th row—Six sp, 13 dc, one sp, seven 
dc, one sp, four d c, one sp, four d c, one 
sp, seven dc, one sp, seven d ec, one sp, 
seven dc, one sp, seven dc, three sp, four 
dc, ch eight, turn. 

14th row—Four d ec, three sp, 13 dc, two 
sp, 13 dc, two sp, four dc, one sp, four 
dc, one sp, seven d c¢, one sp, seven d ce, 
nine sp, ch five, turn. 

15th row—Six sp, seven dc, one sp, 19 
dc, one sp, seven dc, two sp, 13 dc, two 
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two sp, 


sp, 13 d e, four dc in last sp, ch 
three, turn. 

16th row—Four dc on first sp of last row, 
two sp, seven dc, one sp, seven d ec, one 
sp, seven dc, one sp, seven d ec, two sp, 19 
dc, one sp, 13 dc, five sp, five ch, turn. 

17th row—Six sp, 13 dc, one sp, 10 d e¢, 
three sp, 13 dc, two sp, 13 d ec, three sp, 
fcur dc, three ch, turn. 

18th row—Four d c, two sp, 13 d ec, two 
sp, 13 d c, three sp, four d ce, three sp, seven 
dec, eight sp, ch five, turn. 

19th row—Four sp, 19 dc, one sp, 10 d ec, 
four sp, seven d ec, one sp, seven d ¢c, one 
sp, seven dc, two sp, four d ec, three ch, 
turn. 

20th row—Four d ec, four sp, seven d ¢, 
five sp, 13 dc, three sp, 19 dc, three sp, 
ch five, turn. 

2lst row—Two sp, 16 dc, two sp, 10 d ec, 
one sp, seven dc, 11 sp, four dc, ch three, 
turn. 

22d row—Four d c, nine sp, seven dc, one 
sp, 18 dec, one sp, 16 dc, three sp, ch five, 
turn. 

23d row—Two sp, 16 dc, one sp, 16 d e¢, 
one sp, seven dec, eight sp, four d ec, ch 
three, turn. 

24th row—Four d c, seven sp, 16 dc, one 
sp, 10 dc, one sp, 13 dc, two sp, ch five, 
turn. 

25th row—One sp, 10 d c, two sp, 13 dc, 
one sp, 13 dc, seven sp, four d c, ch three, 
turn. 

26th row—Four d c, six sp, seven d c, one 
sp, four d ec, three sp, 19 dc, two sp, ch 
five, turn. 

27th row—Four sp, four dc, one sp, four 
dc, six sp, four dec, six sp, four d ec, ch 
three, turn. 

28th row—Four d c, 19 sp, ch five, turn. 

Repeat from first row. 


I 
Bichromate—Claribel did not make a 
mistake when she gave the recipe to 


sweeten lard, Page 781. Permanganate of 
potassa was not called for, but bichromate 
of potassa, which is a poison in large quan- 
tities. Saltpeter is a deadly poison, yet it 
is, and has been, universally used as an 
ingredient in brine to preserve meat and 
butter; it is also mixed with salt and em- 
ployed as a butter preservative. Muriatice 
or hydrochloric acid is poisonous, yet it is 








a natural constituent of the gastric juice. 
Note on Page 781, ‘add a very minute por- 
tion,’’ etc. From creditable chemical au- 
thority I learn that the quantity indicated 
is not only not dangerous, but is in no wise 
detrimental.—[ClaribelL 





Mattress—In making over a mattress I 
found it was best to take it in an open 
shed, where the wind could blow through, 
and so get rid of the dust as I picked over 
the hair. It must be all picked fine as you 
take it from the mattress. After wash- 
ing the tick, which must be perfectly dry 
and mended, lay on a table and stuff in 
the end and sides, tie as you go, then tie 
the top and _ bottom. Use a mattress 
needle, which is pointed on both ends, and 
linen cord. Have cut small pieces of kid 
or thick cloth (old trousers are good) to 
tie through. This prevents the tick from 
tearing, and you can pull it up tighter than 
without it. I made the tufts the length 
of my needle each way, one row along the 
sides and ends. It is hard work and pro- 
bably will make your fingers sore, but it 





was a good job well done.—[Mrs W. S. 
Smith. 

Corn Bread—One pint of yellow corr 
meal and 1 tablespoonful of flour. To this 


mixture while dry add % teaspoonful of so- 
da and 1 teaspoonful of salt, enough but- 
termilk to make a thin batter. Last of all 
add 1 egg. Heat gem pans hot on top of 
stove, grease lightly with pure sweet lard. 
Bake in a hot oven 10 minutes.—[Mrs O. 
Barnard. 


Food which has been chilled 


and then exposed to heated air, 
rapidly.—[McC. 
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putrifies 








The artist who is 5 search 














of attitudes descriptive of 
torture, and yee epicting 
suffering, need not go to the 
Christian martyrs of 
old. If he could only 
see through the walls 
into tens of thousands 
of homes all over this 
land, he would see 
women undergoing 
tortures in silence 
without complaining, 
before which the 
brief ordeals of the 
martyrs pale into 
nothingness. 

No one but a 
woman ean tell 
the story of the 
suffering, the 
despair, and the 
despordency endured by women who 
carry a daily burden of ill-health and pain 
because of disorders and derangement of 
the delicate and important organs that are 
distinctly feminine One of the worst 
effects of troubles of this kind is upon the 
nervous system. The tortures so bravely 
endured completely and effectually shatter 
the nerves. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is an unfailing cure for all weak- 
ness and disease of the feminine organ- 
ism. It makes it strong and healthy. It 
allays inflammation, heals ulceration and 
soothes pain. It checks exhausting drains 
and tones and builds up the nerves. It 
fits for wifehood and motherhood. Good 
medicine dealers sell it, and have nothing 
**just as good.”’ 

“* Since my last child was born, thirteen years 
ago, I have suffered from uterine trouble,” 
writes Mrs. Paul Devraine, of Jellico, Campbell 
Co., Tenn. “I consulted several doctors and 
took much medicine, but found no relief. I had 
very bad health for twelve years. Every month 
I was in bed a week before the monthly period 
and a week after. I was obliged to keep in bed 
for four months last summer. I was fast like 
a corpse. I lost twepty-six pounds in four 
months. I was coughing so much I was con- 
sidered in consumption. I -suffered severely 
from pains in my back, bearing down pains in 
the womb, chills and eold sweats. After taking 
four bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery rz 4 coughing stopped, and after six 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription my 
periods became regular and were passed with- 
out in. ‘ Now T on fleshy, more so than 
ever before. My neighbors are surprised to see 
me in such good health after having seen me 
so low." 

Constipation causes and aggravates many 
serious diseases. It is speedily cured by 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
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Knitted Shoulder Capes. 


CLARIBEL,. 





Cast on 19 stitches. 

lst row—Knit three, thread over and nar- 
row to end of row. 

2d row—Knit across plain. 

3d row—Knit three, thread over and nar- 
row to end of row. 

4th row—Knit plain. 

5th row—Same as 2d row. 

ith row—Plain. 

8th row—Knit 16 stitches, leaving them 
very loose on the needle, a quarter of an 
inch if the yarn is fine, larger if it is 
coarse, then knit three as usual. 

$th row—Knit three, count four stitches 
and leave them on the needle, knit the 


next four, then bring the four left at first, * 


leave the next four, Knit the last four, then 
knit the four left. This is done by leaving 
the stitches on the needle and drawing the 
others under and knitting them. 

10th row—Knit across plain. Repeat from 
ist row until as deep as desired. Use Ger- 
mantown or Saxony yarn. 


AS knitted shoulder capes are rather 
rare, directions for another one will be 
given. This will require four skeins of 


Germantown, two of black, two of brown or 
any other preferred colors. With black yarn 
cast on 64 stitches. First row, knit plain; 
2d row, purl (seam), repeat Ist and 2d rows 
three times; 9th row, join on the brown and 


purl; 10th row, Knit plain; repeat 9th and 
10th rows three times; 17th row, join on 
black and purl; 18th row, purl; 19th row, 


knit plain. 

Knit all the odd rows plain and even ones 
purl until the 25th, then join on the brown 
and purl; 26th row, knit plain; repeat 25th 
and 26th rows three times; repeat from 17th 
row until there are 33 black ridges and 32 
brown ones. * Bind off three stitches, drop 
the fourth; repeat from * across. Ravel the 
dropped stitches back t« the first row. 
a thread of the black up the side of the 
cape you bound off, and draw it to the 
length of the side you cast on. Gather one 
of the long sides to fit the size of the neck, 
and crochet across it a row of single cro- 
chet. 

Next row—Four chain, * skip two single 
crochet stitches, one double crochet in each 
of next three stitches. Two chain, repeat 
from * through row. 

Next row—* One double chain, four chain 
and catch in the first stitch of the fourth 
chain with a single crochet. This makes a 
picot; repeat from * three times, one double 
crochet under the same two chain; one sin- 
gle crochet under the next two chains; re- 
peat through the row. 

Run a ribbon through the eyelets and tie 
in a bow at the throat. 





The Pay of Nurses.—The average sum 
raid to pupil nurses is $10 a month for the 
first year, and $14 a month during the sec- 
ond year, writes Elizabeth Robinson Sco- 
vil in-the Ladies’ Home Journal. The re- 
muneration varies in different institutions. 
In a.few -training schools the nurses are 
paid nothing. After graduation head nurses 
in hospital wards receive from $20 to $30 per 


month; superintendents from $500 to $1200 
a year. District nurses who are employed 
by various churches, societies, and some- 
times by private benevolence, to work 
among. the sick poor, receive about the 
Same salary as the head nurse in a hos- 
pital, exclusive of board. Private nurses 


receive from $15 to $25 a week. They have 
to pay the rent of a room to use as a head- 
quarters, and their earnings are more or 
less precarious. 





Beef should *be clear red and white ard 
firm to the touch, especially in hot weather. 

Vinegar Water or alum water makes a 
refreshing bath for tired. feet. 





Put tar paper under the regular shelf 
Paper to drive away ants. 





™ 
A’ man in bearing away a large chip from 
& tree that Gladstone had cut down, said 


to his comrades: ‘‘Hey, lads, when I dee 
this shall go in my coffin.” “Sam, lad,” 
said his wife, “if thou’d worship God as 


thee worships Gladstone, thou’d stand a 
better chance of going where thy chip 
wouldn’t burn.” 


Run” 
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THE GOVERNOR OF — 
RHODE ISLAND, 





Nothing Like Paine’s Gelery Compound For 
Run Down Nerves, 
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Gov Elisha Dyer was elected governor 
of Rhode Island in 1897 and re-elected in 
1898. Gov Dyer is a graduate from Brown 
University and Giessen University, Ger- 
many. He served as sergeant during the 
Civil war; and was Adjutant General of 
Rhode Island from 1882 to 1895. He wrote, 
April 17, 1898: 

“I have heard so many flattering state- 
ments of what Paine’s celery compound 
has done that I feel sure it will be of very 
great benefit to me, particularly at this time 
when I have so much anxiety and nervous 
strain.” 

Paine’s celery compound, upon which so 
much praise has been bestowed, which 
the wealthy and those in the highest posi- 
tions unhesitatingly endorse, is within the 
reach of the humblest family in the land. 

The incalculable amount of good that 


Paine’s celery compound is doing in mak- 
ing sick and even despairing people well 
should compel the attention of every ju- 





dicious person who is out of health. 

















The underlying cause of nervous debility, 
apparent in headaches, dyspepsia, sleep- 
lessness and neuralgia, is faulty nutrition 
of the entire nervous system. 

So long as the blood is pale, watery and 
hampered by bad humors the nerves can- 
not assimilate proper nourishment, no mat- 
ter how much food is taken into the sys- 
tem. Paine’s celery compound arouses @ 
hearty appetite, regulates tne bowels and 
brings about a normal action of the liver. 

This is the sweeping and thorough man- 
ner in which Paine’s celery compound frees 
the system not only of rheumatism, ecze- 
ma, salt rheum and other diseases, due to 
impure blood; but also of neuralgia, sleep- 
lessness and nervous headaches and dys- 
pepsia that are brought about by a “run 
down” state of the nerves. 

The use of Paine’s celery compound 
makes all the difference between impure, 
sluggish blood and tired nerves and 
healthy, energetic bodily condition. 















men would do with forks. 
taking an agency. 






















all over the world. 


Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. 


the result. 


Special Offer for in 
Send for rates, descriptive 
matter and special offer, 











@ side hill at that, and it did its work well. 
of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for ° 


one sold sells from one to a dozen others. 
Potato Digger in the World.” 


“The di me arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. 
4 digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. 


potato digger for this our first season with it. 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 


recently. 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. 
contract covering two counties. 
trade on your digger.” 
Shermsville, Ill., 


several years. 
the above shows the result of his giving it a trial. 
during the season of ‘97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


oduction where territory has not been placed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


10 Men's Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’”’ Potato Digger in the last year, 
show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and mone 
It’s a money-maker to wor 
Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such 
Thousands of users testify: 
Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
It has no rivals. All the old- -style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’’ comes along. Write at once for 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“T sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he ased it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 
I saw it this morning aqme, and I must say that I can sella good many 


-making. Does the work ten 
with, to hire out, orto sell by 
a boom. Every 
‘It’s the Best 


Yours truly, 

W. H. H. Stebbins. 
I have given it a thorough trial, and this is 
I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 


of my neighbors say bone want one next year.” 
ours truly, 

Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 

“The season is now about over, and we are very 

much pleased with our success with a Gilt Edge 


M. D. Pickett. 


e have sold 28 


With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs,” 
Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. 


Yours truly, 
Prairie City Produce Co. 


*"Inclosed find check to cover sample ge shipped to me 
I put the digger out for trial this A.M. It works 


Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
I expect to have a large 
Yours truly, Henry Walters, 


August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling high priced digger for 
Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
He sold 


. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA, 








The Improved U. $, Cream Separators 


‘ In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 
Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., <- Bellows Falls, Vt. 











can MED HORSE POWERS, 





THRESHING MACHINES, and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 


selling this article GET One, 

Used on every at Uf? THE Two, 
NEVER WEARS OUT. or 

“Seta ak. BEST Three 

Horse 


HOLDFAST | 
CORN BINDER 


“Was your agent last year for Agawam, Mass., f 
and Suffield, Conn, Wou d like the same this year. 
Every one liked them.’ 


one-horse power. Easiest runnin 

do the most work of any in the mar 
50-page pamphict 
Free. Address 


Pp. O. Box 8, 





If you want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
gg material, an 


will 


A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 





E. F. Newton, Agawam, Mass. 





He bought 7,900 last season. 


“Sold 5,5°0 Corn Binders in a short time. Be- : 
lieve I can sell many more than I did last season. § 
From all who use the = I ine t Cy ee of praise.” 

E. 


KeEcH, Rockford, Mich. 
W. G. St. JonN, + Meee cng N.J., says:—“I 
sold 6,000 in small lots in this town. Can sell a 
good many more this season, as farmers have 
tried them, and know what they are."’ 


THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD IN A TOWN. 
w@ GOOD PROFITS. ¢;/ 
Fy, Get your town agency now. 

It’s a valuable agency. ee 
<A Send 4c. in stam ps for sam- Re 4 : 

N ples. This is just the .S) J 

N cost of mailing y. 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 







Power Leverage 64 to 2 













Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO. 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, ll. 





Presses 





Bell 
“en 








POTASH 


is as necessary to plants as bread is to man. 
Some crops need more Potash than others, 
but none can do without it. 

The character of soils must also be consid- 
ered, some soils being more deficient in plant 
food (Potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen) 
than others. 

Every farmer should read our pamphlets 
containing full particulars of the large num. 
ber of experiments made by Experiment Sta 
tions with fertilizers on different soils and 
crops. Pamphlets /vee on application. 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 





OODHU 


Self-oiling, 

On | ey Best Governed, 
' aN iy Acknowledged 
* aS to be the zs 
: werful and 
urable made. 
We have ev : § 


thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 
















OMP fu? MILLS 


Anptet ‘on Mfg. C 
BATA via, iLL. 
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A YEAR FOR 





AMERICANS TO 





REMAIN IN AMERICA. 





As this seems to bea year for most Ameri- 
cans to stay in the United States, it is perhaps 
appropriate to call attention to America’s 


Great Resorts, particularly those reached 
directly by the New York Central and its 
connections. Prominent among which are 
the Thousand Islands, the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, Saratoga, Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, Niagara Falls, the Berkshire and Litch- 
field Hills, the Catskill Mountains, 


dreds more equally as good and healthful. 


and hun- 


A copy of “America’s Great Resorts,” will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent. 
Grand Central Station, New York. 













Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





eure” ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY: CHICAGO,ILL: 













$1.00 A YEAR 


AUGUST 6. 1898 





5 CENTS A COPY 
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AAGRICULTURIST_ 





A MUCH ADMIRED FAIR EXHIBIT 














The man, who in addition to having good stock, presents it in the most attractive manner, is the popular and suc- 
cessful showman. His ambition is to get his stockinspected and any legitimate means of attracting attention is perfectly 
allowable. At the Cambridge (N Y ) fair last year the palace car of pouitry shown in the accompanying illustration was much 
admired. It is simply alow wheeled farm wagon, arranged to accommodate chickens which are classified according to breeds. 


The car has an aisle through the center with coops on either hand. 
at Cambridge, Rev R. B. Robbins. 
It occurs Aug 30-Sept 2 inclusive. 


premiums. 





It was gotten up by the pastor of the Baptist church 
This Cambridge fair promises to be bigger than ever this year, as over $6,000 are offered in 
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Leading State Fairs, 





American Institute, New York, Sept 26-Oct8 
California, Sacramento, Sept 5-17 
Colorado, Pueblo, Sept 28-30 
Delaware, Dover, Sept 13-16 
lllinois, Springfield, Sept 26-Oct 1 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept 12-17 
Kansas, Wichita, Sept 19-24 
Maine, Lewiston, Sept 5-9 
Maryland, Timonium, Sept .3-17 
Mass Horticultural, Boston, Oct 4-5 
Mississippi, Vicksburg, Nov 7-12 
Mississippi exposition, Natchez, Oct 24-30 
Minnesota, Hamline, Sept 5-10 
Missouri, St Louis, Oct 3-8 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, Sept 26-30 
New England, Portland, Aug 22-26 
New Hampshire, Tilton, Sept 6-8 
New Jersey, Trenton, Sept 26-30 
New Jersey, Waverly Park, Sept 9-11 
New Yo. kK. Syracuse, Aug 29-Sept 3 
North Carolina, Raleig®, Oct 24-29 


North Dakota, 
Ohio, Columbus, 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, 
Pennsylvania, Grange 


Mandan, 


Sept 24-30 
29-Sept 2 

Oct 3-8 
hall, Aug 12-17 


Aug 


Center 


Pa Grangers’ interstate, Williams Grove, 

Aug 29-Sept 3 
Pennsylvania, Oil City, Sept 26-Oct 1 
Rhode Island, Providence, Sept 5-9 
South Carolina, Columbia, Nov 7-11 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept 26-30 
South Dakota exposition, Aberdeen, Oct 3-8 
Texas, Dallas, Oct 1-16 
Vermont, White River Junction, 

Aug 30-Sept 2 
Virginia, West, Wheeling, Sept 5-9 
Washington, North Yakima, Sept 26-Oct 1 
Washington, Spokane, Oct 4-15 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Wisconsin, Northern, 





County and 


Sept 19-23 
Chippewa Falls, 
Sept 13-16 


Local Fairs. 





New York. 


Afton, Afton, Sept 20-23 
Albany, Altamont, Sept 12-15 
Allewany, Angelica, S$ 13-15 

Binghamton Industrial, 
Binghamton, Sept 6-9 
Boonville, Boonville, S 69 

Brockport, Brockport, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 

Brockneté, 
Sept 19-22 

Whitney Point, 
Sept 69 
Morris, 
Sept 27-29 
Comeesze Valiey, Cam- 
bridge Aug 30-Sept 2 
Cape V ince nt, Cape Vincent 
t 13-16 


Brookfield, 
Broome, 


Butternut Valley, 


Se 
Catskill, stenmnsetaiitn. 
Au ug "23-26 
Little alley, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 59 
Chenango, Norwich, A 30-S 2 


Cattaraugus, 


Clinton, Plattsburg, § 13-16 
Cobelskill, Cobleskill, 8 19-22 
Cuhocton, Cohocton, § 13-15 
Columbia, Chatham, 8 69 
Columbia, Hudson, A 31-82 
Cortland, Cortland, A 23-26 
Cuba, Cuba, Sept 13-16 
Delaware, Dethi, pt 68 
Delaware valley, Walton, 


Aug 30-Sept 2 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 20-22 


Dundee, Dundee Oct 46 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
Sept 6-9 


Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-16 
Essex, Westport, Sept 1922 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 27-30 
Frarkiiuville, Franklinville, 
Sept 6-9 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 58 
Genesee, Batavia. Sept 19-22 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Aug 23-25 
Hemlock, 
Oct 45 
Herkimer. Herkimer, 8 13-15 
Hornellsville, Hornelisville, 
Aug 22-26 


Greene, Cairo, 
Hemlock Lake, 


Iroquois, Cattaraugus, S 20 
Jefferson, Watertown, S 6-9 
Lewis, Li wville, Sept 12-16 
Montgomery, Fonda, 
Aug 29Sept l 
Naples, Naples, Sept 27-29 
Newark, Newark, $ 30-0 1 
Niagara, Lockport, S 22-24 
Oneida, Rome, Sent 12-16 
Oneonta, Oneonta, S 12-15 
oo .oF 


Onondaga, Syracuse, 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 

Sept 20-22 
Orange, Middletown, S 13-16 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 22-24 
Oswexzo, Oswego Falls, 

Sept 13-16 
Otseco, Cooperstown, 8S 19-21 
Phoe nix Union, West 

Phoenix, Sept 20-22 

Prattsburg, Prattsburg, 


awa wl 


Sept 12-14 

Prattsville, Prattsville, 
Sept 68 
Putnam, Carmel, A 0-82 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 20-24 
Racquette Valley, Potsdam, 


Sept 20-22 
Red Hook, 

Sept 14-16 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 


Red Hook, 
S 20-23 


Richfield Springs, Richfield 
Springs, Sept 26-28 
Riverside, Greene, S 13-16 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Sept 12-15 
Roc a, Industrial, New 
City, Sept 6-9 
St Lawrence, Canton, § 13-16 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek, 
Aug 23-25 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Aug 22-26 
Schenevus Valley, Schene- 
vus, Sept 15-17 
Schoharie, Schoharie, S 26-29 
Schuyler, Watkins, S 27-30 
Seneca, Waterloo, Sept 27-29 
Shavertown, Shavertown, 
Sept 13-15 
Sidney, Sidney, Sept 13-15 
Silver Lake, Perry, 5S 28-29 
Stamford, Stamford, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 2 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 27-39 
Steuben Southern, Trouds- 
burg Sept 4-9 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 27-29 
Sullivan, Monticello, A 3#0-S2 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 13-15 
Tioga Northern, Newark 
falley, Aug 30-Sept l 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sept 69 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 68 
Union, Palmyra, Sept 22-24 
Union, Pottersville, 8S 28-29 
Union, Trumansburg, § 13-15 
Vernon, Vernon, Sept 28-29 


Washington, Sandy Hill, 
Sept 69 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 15-17 


Wellsville, W ellsville, 
Aug 15-19 
Westchester, be! Piain 


s 

Sept 26-Oct f 

Westerlo and Coeymans, 
Dormansville, Sept 512 


Western, Rochester, § 13-17 
Wyoming, Warsaw, S 13-15 
Yates, Peun Yan, Sept 20-23 
Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny, Tarentum, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Dayton, 
Sept 27-30 
Kittanning 
ug 23-26 


Armstrong, 
Armstrong, 
Beaver, Hookstown, 


Aug 23-25 
Bedford, Bedford, 
Serks, Reading, 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Bethlehein, Bethichom, 
Sept 13-16 
Blair, Hollidaysburg ty 
Se ‘pt 13- 16 
sradford, Towanda,Sep 27- 30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20- 
sutler, Butler, Sept 6-9 
Cambria, Johnstown, 
Sept 5-9 
Cambria, Carrollton, 
Sept 20-23 
Carbon, Lehighton ,Sept 27-30 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 21-2: 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
— 12-15 








Cowanesque Vaile 

Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Crawford, Conneautville, 
Sept 6-9 


Crawford, Cambridge 


Springs, Sept 20-23 
Cumberland, Cartis ae, 

pt 27-30 

Dauphin, Gratz. y+ 23-26 


THE 


Dayton, Dayton, Sept 27-30 

Edinboro, Edinboro, 
Sept 13-16 

Erie, Edinboro, Sept 13-16 


Greene, Carmichaels, 

Sept 28-29 
Hanover, Hanover, Sept 6-9 
Juniata, Port Royal, 


Sept 14-16 
Kittanning, 8; 
ug 23-26 


Lehigh, Allentown, sent ig-: 23 
Luzerne,Dallas,Sept 29-Oct 2 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sept 21-24 
Mansfield, Mansfield, 
Sept 27-30 
McKean, Port Allegany, 
Aug .20-Sept 2 
Mercer,Stoneboro,Sept 20-22 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 


Sept 6-9 
Mt Gretna, Mt Gretna, 
Aug 15-19 
stuns y Valley, Hughes 
le Sept 28-Oct 1 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 4-7 
Northampton, Bethle- 
hem, Sept 13-16 


No rthumberland, Mil- 


ton, Oct 4-7 
Orwis gsburg, Orwigs- 
burg Sept 6-9 


Oxford, Oxford, Sept 21-23 
Pp hilade Iphia, Philadel- 
Nov 8-12 
Se Pray ikill, Orwigsbure, 
Sept 6-9 
Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 46 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Oct 45 
Susquehanna, Harford, 
Sept 28-29 
Tioga, Westfield Sept 13-16 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
=n Washing- 
Sept 20-23 
W. as hington, Bu a 
town, det £8 
Wayne,Honesdale, Se ptt 27-28 
We stmoreland, Y oung- 
wood, Sept 27-30 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 


Sept 13-16 
York, York, 


Oct 3-6 
York, Hanover, Sept 6-9 
Ohio. 
Adams, West Union. Sep 13-16 
Allen, Lima, Sept 27-30 
Ashland, Ashland, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 
Sept 20-23 
Athens, Athens, Aug 23-25 
Auglaize, New Pebeypoe 
Aug 30-Sept2 
Auglaize, W apakoneta, 
Se 


PP 
— 


ep 
Belmont, St Clairsville, 
Aug 30-Sept 1 
Boone, Lebanon, Aug 15-20 
Brown, Ripley,Aug 30-Sept 2 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 47 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 3-7 
Carroll, Carroliton,Sept 28-30 
Champaign, Urbana, 
Augl6-19 
Clark, Lisbon, Aug 23-26 
Clark. Springfield, Aun 23- = 
Cleremeont, Boston, Aug22 
Columbiana, Lisbon, Sepis is 
Coshocton, Coshoct«'n, 
Oct 11-14 
Crawford, Bucy ™, 
t 20-23 


Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 
Sept 13-16 
Cuyahoga, Berea, Sept 20-23 
Dai ke, Greenville, Aug +t ~ 

Erie. Sandusky, Sept 27 
Fairfield, Lancaster, Oetl2 2. 15 
Fayette, Ww nninees Cc. 
H., Aug 1620 
Franklin, Westerville, 


ug 16-19 
Franklin, Grove City, 
Aug 23-26 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 27-30 
Geauga, Burton, Sept &-9 
Greene, Xenia, Aug 9-12 
Guernsey, Washington, 


Sept 2630 
Hamilton, Carthage, 
Aug 16-19 
Hancock, Findlay, Oct 12-15 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 13-16 
Hardin, Ada, Oct 4-7 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 57 
Henrr, ae, 
Aug 3-Sept 2 


Hicksville, Hicksy ille, 


Sept 13-16 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 
Sept 28-30 
LaFayette, Washington, 
Aug 16-20 
Lawrence, Proctorv ille, 
N Sept 7 7-3 
Lebanon, Le banon,Sept 20-23 
Licking, Newark, Aug 23-26 
Licking, Croton, Sept 6-5 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 


ict 4-7 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 13- 16 
Lucas, sete do, Aug 22-27 
Madison, London Se pt 6- 9 





Mahoning, C anfield, Sep 2 
Marion, Marion, Sept 27-30 
Me dina, Medina, Sept 6-8 
Meigs, Rock Spring, Sept 7-9 
Mercer, Celina, Aug 16-19 
Miaini, Troy, Sept 26-30 
Monroe, W oodsfield, 
Ang 30-Sept 2 
Morgan, MeCounellsville, 
Sept 27-29 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 4-7 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
Sept 6-9 





HARVEST FESTIVALS 


Noble, Caldwell, Sept 21-23 
Noble, Sarahsville,Sept 28-30 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, Se ‘p i 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Oc 
Paulding, Paulding, Se ot oe 
Perry, New Lexington, 

Sept 13-16 
Eaton, Sept 20-30 
Ravenna, Sept20-23 
Oct 4-8 


Preble, 
Portage, 
Putnam, O.tawa, 
toss, Chillicothe, Aug 9-12 
Sandusk\, Fremont, Oct 57 
Seneca, Fostoria, Sept 15-16 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 20-23 
Stark, Canton, Sept 28-30 
Summit, Akron, Oct 4-7 
Tri State, Toledo, Aug 22-27 
Trumbull, Kinsman, 

Aug 24-26 
Trumbull, Warren,Sept 13-15 
Tuscarawas, Canal Dover. 


Sept 20-23 
Union, Marysville, Oct 4-7 
Union, Richwood, Oct ll-14 


Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Sept 13-16 
Warren, Lebanon, Sept 20-23 
Washington, Marietta 
Sept 13-16 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 27-30 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 13-16 
WwW illiams, Montpelier, 
Sept 6-9 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Upper San- 


Wyandot, 
Oct 4-7 


dusky, 
Kentucky. 
Anderson, Lawrenceburg, 
ig 16-19 
Alexandria, 
Aug 23-27 
Daviess, Owensboro, 7 
Fleming, Ewing, 
Hopkins, Madisonville, 
Aug 24-27 
Jefferson, Louisville, A 16-20 
Jefferson, Louisville, 
Sept 26-Oct 1 
Knox, Barbourville, A 31-8 2 
Louisv ille and Jefferson, 
Lowisville, Aug 16-20 
McCracken, *Padue ah, O 11-14 
Madison, Richmond, A 9-12 
Ohio, Hartford, Sept 29-Vct 1 
Shelby, Shelbyville, A 23-26 


Campbell, 


Virginia. 

Chesapeake, Cape 

Charles, Aug 17-20 
Chesapeake omen 

nock, v3-5 
East Shore, Locus 

ville, Aug 3 Sept 3 
Loudoun, Leesburg, 

Aug 25-26 

Norfolk, Norfolk, Oct 48 


Rappahannock, eae. 
icksburg, ept 27-29 
Shenandoah valley,” \..- in- 
chester, t ll-l4 
ba ~ eae r, Tappaban. 
ek, t7-9 
Upper? ile, U pperyilie, 
Sept 15-16 
West Virginia. 


Morgan’s Grove, Shop. 
herdstown, Sept 6-9 
Tyler, Middlebourne, 
Aug 23-26 
Wetzel, New-Martins- 
ville, Aug 30-Sept 2 
North Carolina. 
Cumberland, Fay ette- 
ville, Nov $11 


Maryland. 


Elkton, Elkton, poe 6-9 
Frederick, Frederick 
Oct 11-14 
Talbot, Easton,Aug X-Sept 2 
Canadian. 
Bay of Quinte, Belleville, 
Sept 14-15 
British Columbia, 

New Westminster, Oct 4-7 
Brome, Brome Corner, 8 6-7 
Carleton, Richmond, § 13-15 
Center Bruce, Paisley ,S 27-28 
Central Canada, Ottaw: 

Sept 16-24 
Denham, Tilsonburg, Oct 45 
Eastern, Sherbrooke, §S 5-10 
kigin West, Wallacetown, 


Sept 29-30 
Kenyon, Maxville, Sept 15-16 
Lanark North, Almonte, 
Sept 27-29 
Lanark South, Perth, 8 21-23 
New Brunswick, St Johns, 
Sept 23-23 
Norfolk, Simeoe, Oct 11-13 
Northern, Collingwood, 
Sept 20-23 
Northern, Walkerton, S$ 14-15 
Northwestern, Goderich, 
Sept 27-29 
Ontario fat stock show, 

Brantford, Noy 30-Dec 2 
—— and Durham, 

Whitt Ys Sept 29-Oct 1 
Oxford, Kemptville, 8S 29-30 
Peel, Brampton, Sept 27-28 
Peninsular, Chatham, 8S 20-22 
Prescott, Prescott,Sept 2-22 
Prescott, Vankleek Hill, 

Sept 13-15 
Pictou, 

Sept 28-29 
Peterboro, 

Sept 29-Oct. 1 
Stanstead, Stanstead, A 24-%5 
Toronto Industrial, 

Toronto, Aug 29-Sept 10 
Western Canadian, 

t 817 


London, ept 
Woodbridge, Woodbr iage, 
Oct 18-19 


Prince Edward, 


Riding West, 





The English Apple Crop is not promis- 


ing. 


Insect pests have been very trouble- 


some in English orchards this year as well 


as on this side of the 


ocean. Caterpillars 














appeared in May, great numbers causing 
severe injury to many orchards. An Eng 
lish official report says that fruit growers 
who banded their trees properly suffered 
comparatively little, and those who 
sprayed with quassia and soft soap or 
Paris green were but slightly affected. The 
apple sucker has been extremely plentiful 
in some orchards, and so with the appl 
blossom weevil, which has been busy tin 
many trees. Although the bloom was very 
good in early spring, the cold wet eather 
of May adversely influenced its tting, 
and made the growth of leaves and blos- 
soms slow, so that the crop will be again 
short. 

Low Prices—H. L. L. (Ky) with only a 
small lot, distant markets and eggs 5c a 
doz in summer and 12%c in winter and 
chickens 5c per lb your margin of profit 
would be rather small even with grain at 
low prices. To make much with such re- 


turns would seem to require a farm range 
and home-raised feed. setter begin with 
a few hens. An incubator will hardly be 
needed at first, but a homemade broods 
as described in the Feb 26 number would 
be useful. 

Cider for England—Annual im- 
ports into the U K of cider and perry (a 
species of pear cider) are 350,000 to 600,000 
gals, mostly from the U §, although small 
quantities originate in France and _ the 


Channel Islands. 





:|War Atlas! 


$3 WORTH 
OF MAPS FOR ONLY 25c. 


NEW COLORED MAPS, 


War encircles the globe, bringing into prom- 
inence little known countries and almost un- 
heard of islands and ports. Maps are indis- 
pensable—clear, modern, accurate, up-to-date 
maps. 

see THE 


Rand & McNally War Atlas 


meets an immediate want. It contains fine 
colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of 
the countries and islands of interest in the war 
with Spain, viz: 


. A-colored plate of sixty national flags. 
A double-page map of the woriid. 
North America and the United States. 
Europe in detail. 

Spain and the neighboring islands, 
The West Indies at large. 

Cuba, with detailed plans of Havana, 
showing forts and public buildings. 
The Philippine Islands, Chinaand Jap- 
an; said to be the best ever offered to 

the public. 


OS NOOO coh es 


9. The United States. 
Each map is el by 21 inches in size except 
the United States, whichis 11 by 14. All are 


up-to-date and printed in the best style on good 
book paper and indexe don the margin. Bound 
in strong Papenses er; size when closed, 12 by 
14 inches. No better m: aps than these are made 
in America, and separately would cost $3.00. 


25 Cents a Copy, Postage Paid. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, FiASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





